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In  Search  of  Creativity 

by  Judith  Bair 


A look  at  the  elusive  nature  of  creativity  and  how  it  is  nurtured  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Four  professors  and  their  students  find  important  con- 
nections between  the  creative  process  and  the  rigorous  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
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2 FIRST  WORD  by  Jud/th  Barr 

3 MAILBOX 

4 PERSPECTIVE  by  William  E.  Kirwan 

5 NEW  & OBSERVED  Performing  Arts  Center  design 
winner;  Electronic  conferencing:  Leadership-in-resi- 
dence; Diversity  Year;  and  much  more 

40  EXPLORATIONS  Students  explore  hybrid  fuel  sys- 
tems for  automobiles;  A study  on  carjacking;  Benefits  of 
boot  camp  prisons;  Presidential  Young  Investigators 

42  PORTFOLIO  A timely  book  on  parent/teen  relation- 
ships; Latin  Day  brings  high  school  students  to  campus; 
Drama  project  illuminates  contemporary  problems  for 
Baltimore  youth 

44  ASPIRATIONS  Gifts  from  AT&T  and  Coca-Cola 

46  IN  BOUNDS  Keiichiro  Yoshida  swims  to  success; 
Gymnasts  return  to  Cole  Field  Fiouse;  and  more 

48  ALUMNI  Members  of  the  Emeriti  Club  reminisce 

52  NEWSWORTHY  Three  alumni  make  their  marks  in 
very  different  ways 

54  TRAVEL  To  New  Zealand  and  Australia  with  Ray 
Anderson,  Class  of  ’57  and  associate  dean  emeritus  in 
the  College  of  Education 

56  CLASS  NOTES  News  from  your  classmates 

62  CALENDAR  Flappenings  in  the  months  ahead 

64  IMPRESSIONS  Artist  Henry  Niese 


Truth  and  the  Pendulum 

by  Daniel  Fallon 


New  provost  and  vice 
president  for  Academic 
Affairs  Daniel  Fallon 
comments  on  the  unique 
mission  of  the  American 
university  and  the  role  of 
liberal  education. 


String  Art:  A Decade  with  the  Guarneri 

by  Suzanne  Beicken 

Four  fascinating  musicians  share  their  talents  and 
enthusiasm  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  as 
artists-in-residence  at  the  Department  of  Music. 


New  School  Ties; 

Alumnus  Allen  Krowe  Keeps 
Expanding  the  Bounds  of 
Alumni  Loyalty 

by  Lisa  Gregory 

College  of  Business  and  Man- 
agement graduate  Krowe 
turned  his  education  into  a 
career  as  corporate  leader  at 
IBM  and  Texaco,  and  hasn't 
forgotten  what  got  him  there. 
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Caesarea: 


King  Herod's  Vision  of  Urban  Beauty 

by  Michael  Koster 


Flerod  the  Great  realized  a dream  of  architectural  splendor  and 
technological  mastery  in  the  building  of  Caesarea  Maritima,  an 
ancient  port  city  under  excavation  near  the  Israeli  city  of  Tel  Aviv. 


FIRSI'WDRD 


s a participant  recently  in  the  search  and  selection  process  to  fill 
a public  relations  staff  vacancy,  1 was  instructed  to  review 
only  those  resumes  which  cited  a degree  in  journalism,  com- 
munications or  public  relations.  As  I sifted  through  the 
many  applications  and  placed  the  B.A.s  in  history,  English, 
philosophy,  French,  etc.,  reluctantly  on  the  "No"  pile,  1 felt 
a twinge  of— guilt,  yes,  but  also  regret.  What  wonderful, 
thoughtful,  creative  people  were  being  passed  by? 
Would  we  have  missed  a potential  Lionel  Trilling  or 
Lewis  Lapham?  A Dorothy  Parker  or  a Garrison 
Keillor?  At  the  least,  1 thought,  there  are  going  to 
be  some  dynamic  personalities,  colorful  writers, 
and  inventive  thinkers  who  will  have  to  find  jobs  elsewhere. 

Have  we  completely  bypassed  the  concept  of  liberal  arts  education  in  favor  of  pro- 
fessional training  in  our  assessment  of  the  competence  of  our  college  graduates? 

The  arts  and  humanities  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  culture,  the  foundation  of  how  we 
understand,  what  we  choose  to  know.  Understanding  the  constructs  of  humankind- 
language,  thought,  expression— and  the  history  of  our  existence  would  seem  to  be 
crucial  to  our  ability  to  survive  and  thrive.  The  humanities  probe  the  deepest  ques- 
tions about  our  reasons  for  being,  our  place  in  the  cosmos.  Is  that  unimportant  in  the 
world  of  9 to  5,  career  ladders,  and  bottom  lines? 

The  tug  between  knowledge  and  skill,  understanding  and  training,  is  a debate 
between  the  general  and  the  specific.  We  know  there  is  not  one  without  the  other.  The 
need  for  humanities  education  does  not  diminish  with  the  demand  for  computer- 
literate,  managerially  oriented,  media  savvy  scientific  geniuses.  Whether  one  can  do  it 
all  in  the  span  of  a four-year  degree  is  perhaps  a bigger  question. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  is  committed  to  providing  an  education  in  crit- 
ical thinking,  fluent  expression,  sensitivity  to  ethical  and  aesthetic  standards,  and  a 
complex  understanding  of  history  and  culture  to  all  students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  College  Park.  Through  the  core  curriculum,  every  student  is  exposed  to  a 
broad  range  of  language,  history  and  cultural  studies.  And,  in  spite  of  the  vagaries  of 
job  markets  and  search  committees,  at  least  11  percent  of  our  students  have  elected 
majors  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 

In  this  issue  of  College  Park,  we  take  a look  at  some  of  the  ways  a liberal  education 
is  taught,  learned,  and  applied.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  bring  our  readers  an  essay 
by  Daniel  Fallon,  new  provost  and  vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs.  His  personali- 
ty and  intellect  shine  through  in  "Truth  and  the  Pendulum,"  which  gives  us  a new 
perspective  on  what  a liberal  education  entails.  History,  art  and  archaeology  are 
brought  together  in  Ken  Holum's  work  at  Caesarea  Maritima,  an  ancient  harbor  being 
excavated  near  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  And  we  celebrate  with  Suzanne  Beicken  the  brilliance 
and  enormous  contribution  of  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet,  artists-in-residence  at  the 
Department  of  Music  for  eleven  years  now. 

As  for  creativity,  what  better  subject  for  spring  than  this  essential  force  that  renews 
and  refreshes  our  understanding  of  ourselves  and  the  world. 

Your  own  comments  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  liberal  education  are  welcome 
and  appreciated. 


Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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MAILBOX 


Defense,  Defense 

I just  read  the  letter  to  the  editor  from  Nelson 
K.  Ormsby  in  the  Fall  1993  issue  of  College 
Park  magazine. 

1 take  issue  with  his  premise  that  both 
President  Kirwan  and  Athletic  Director  Andy 
Geiger  lack  courage,  vision  and  leadership. 
What's  he  talking  about? 

One  can  only  guess  that  his  attack  on 
these  two  fine  gentlemen  is  due  to  some  per- 
ceived personal  slight  and  until  he  has  the 
courage  to  speak  specifically  to  an  issue,  per- 
haps he  should  stay  away  from  Byrd  Stadium 
as  he  has  suggested. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Woodliff,  Class  of  76 

Smyrna,  Ga. 

P.S.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  a good  idea 
for  you  fo  publish  an  attack  without  some 
sort  of  specific  charge  or  clarification  as  to 
what  in  the  devil  this  guy  was  talking  about. 

Noteworthy 

1 was  pleased  to 
receive  the  fall 
issue  of  College  Park 
and  would  like  to 
congratulate  you 
for  its  beautiful 
design  and  infer- 
esting  articles. 

Your  readers 
might  like  to 
know  that  the 
Distinguished  Scholar- 
Teacher  Lecture  series,  sponsored  annually 
by  the  provost  and  coordinated  by  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies,  spot- 
lights six  College  Park  faculty  members  who 
combine  top  scholarship  with  a real  gift  for 
teaching.  This  year's  lectures  begin  March  23 
with  Marla  McIntosh  speaking  on  "Science 
for  Barbie  and  Ken,"  and  we  are  eager  to 
inform  alumni  and  donors  to  the  university 
about  the  series. 

. . . These  honorees  and  their  many  accom- 
plishments represent  the  best  of  College  Park, 


and  we  hope  to  attract  a diverse  audience  to 
their  lectures.  Coverage  in  your  magazine  can 
help  us  do  that . . . 

Sincerely, 

Bonnie  Oh 

Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies 

Ed.  — Our  readers  will  find  a complete 
listing  of  Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher 
Lectures  in  the  calendar  on  page  62. 

Flip  Flop 

The  Fall  1993  issue  of  College  Park  is  without  a 
doubt  the  best  alumni  publication  that  1 have 
seen.  GREAT  JOB!! 

One  thing  caught  my  eye  that  "didn't 
look  right."  The  "New  Recruits  for  TERPS" 
(attached)  shows  two  facing  left  and  two  fac- 
ing right  with  the  emblem  on  the  left  side 
on  two  and  on  the  right  side  on  two.  Two  of 
the  shirts  button  left  over  right  while  the 
other  two  button  right  over  left. 

NO— 1 do  not  dedicate  myself  to  looking 
for  looking  for  (sic)  these  things.  Really,  1 don't. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  Dennis,  EDUC  '64 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ed.  — Larry,  was  this  a test? 

Missing  Copy 

1 noticed  a copy  of  the  College  Park  magazine 
laying  in  the  front  lobby  of  a hospital  where  I 
am  employed.  1 was  interested  in  the  article 
on  page  eight  entitled  "Chaos:  Research  Into 
the  Unpredictable."  Unfortunately  the  article 
had  been  torn  out  by  a previous  reader. 

I would  like  to  know  if  I am  able  fo  get  a 
reprint  of  that  article  found  in  the  Vol.  4,  No. 
1,  Fall  1992  issue? . . . 

Sincerely, 

Cheryl  Tipple 
Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


New 
Credit 

The  College  Park  Alumni  Association  has 
teamed  up  with  the  M Club  and  Terrapin 
Club  to  bring  Maryland  alumni  a new  and 
exciting  credit  card  program  through  First 
USA  Bank. 

This  new  program  offers  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  university  two  custom- 
designed  Visa®  cards— a Visa  Gold 
which  bears  the  university  seal  and  a 
Visa  Classic  which  proudly  features  Tes- 
tudo  and  the  Maryland  flag.  Both  cards 
offer  one  of  the  lowest  interest  rates 
available  with  no  annual  fee.  Plus,  each 
comes  with  a balance  transfer  option  so 
that  alumni  can  start  saving  right  away. 

Every  time  the  card  is  accepted  by  an 
alumnus  and  each  time  it  is  used  to 
make  a purchase,  a royalty  will  be  paid  to 
the  Alumni  Association  and/or  the  Ter- 
rapin Club  and  the  M Club.  Royalties  will 
be  used  to  sponsor  important  initiatives 
like  grants  for  student  and  special  alumni 
programs  and  scholarships  for  Maryland 
athletes.  First  USA  Bank  has  also  put 
together  a special  program  for  Maryland 
students  with  an  exceptional  interest  rate 
and  no  annual  fee. 

All  alumni,  students  and  friends  of 
the  university  are  eligible  to  apply  for  the 
Visa  cards.  For  more  information  contact 
the  Alumni  Association  at  (301)  405- 
4678  or  call  First  USA  Bank  directly  at 
1-800-First  USA. 


Honor  Roll 

The  following  names  were  inadvertently  omitted 
from  the  Gornerstone  Glub  (Gifts  of  $1,000  to 
$2,499)  in  the  Colonnade  Society  Honor  Roll  pub- 
lished in  the  Fall  1993  issue  of  College  Park: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Moore 
Col.  and  Mrs.  J.  Logan  Schutz 
Mr.  Glen  J.  Schankweiler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Thomas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  Whipp 


Ed.— Hope  you  enjoyed  the  article  as 
much  as  the  "previous  reader,"  Cheryl. 
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PEBSPEClIVf 


defining  characteristic  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  is  the  presence  of  outstanding  vol- 
unteer leadership.  Alumni  and  corporate  and 
civic  leaders  who  lend  their  time,  expertise 
and  support  to  a university  can  make  a 
great  difference  in  our  ability  to  succeed 
as  an  academic  enterprise. 

The  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  has  been  fortunate  to  have 
the  support  of  several  extremely 
committed  volunteer  groups, 
including  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Board,  the  Colonnade  Board,  the  University  of  Maryland  Founda- 
tion Board,  the  Maryland  Educational  Foundation  Board  and  advisory 
groups  for  several  of  our  colleges.  While  fhese  groups  are  invaluable  to 
our  efforts  to  meet  specific  goals,  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a spe- 
cial volunteer  board  to  advise  and  guide  the  president  and  university 
as  a whole. 

1 am  happy  to  announce  that  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park's  first  Board  of  Visitors  held  its  charter  meeting  on  February  24. 

The  founding  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  are  a very  distin- 
guished group  of  business  and  professional  leaders.  Their  prominence 
and  their  eagerness  to  serve  in  this  vital  role 
underscore  the  prestige  and  promise  of  our 
institution.  With  such  a group  to  advise  and 
guide  the  university,  I have  never  felt  more 
confident  that  our  aspirations  will  be  realized. 

John  Lauer,  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  BFGoodrich  Company,  will  chair 
the  Board  of  Visitors,  which  may  grow  from 
the  present  size  of  25  members  to  as  many  as 
35  over  the  next  year. 

The  board  will  be  asked  to  serve  as  advo- 
cates for  the  university  in  a variety  of  venues, 
to  provide  advice  and  guidance  in  strategic  issues  facing  fhe  university, 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  strategies  that  will  increase  non-state 
revenue  sources,  including  but  not  limited  to  private  fund  raising,  and 
to  help  the  university  strengthen  its  public  relations  programs. 

In  the  coming  years  the  university  will  confront  enormous  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities.  It  is  most  encouraging  that  we  will  have  the 
support  of  such  distinguished  volunteer  leadership  in  our  efforts  to 
make  our  great  university  even  better. 


William  E.  Kirwan 

President,  Universih/  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 


University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
Board  of  Visitors 


John  N.  Lauer  '63*,  Chair 
President  amt  CEO 
The  BFGoodrich  Company 

Lance  W.  Billingsley  '61 
Partner 

Myers,  Billingsley,  Shipley, 
Rodbell,  Rosenbaum,  P.A. 

John  M.  Brophy  '71 
President  and  CEO 
Lockheed  IMS 

Waldo  H.  Burnside  '49 
Retired  President  and  COO 
Carter,  Hau'ley,  Hale 

Jeffrey  C.  Chen 
President 

General  Sciences  Corporation 

A.  James  Clark  '50 
President 

Clark  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Ruth  M.  Davis  '52,  '55 
President  and  CEO 
The  Pymatuning  Group 

Leonard  J.  Elmore  '78 

President  and  CEO 

Precept  Sports  and  Entertainment 

Gerard  Evans  '82 
Rifkin,  Evans,  Silver  & Rozner 

J.  Ramsay  Farah,  M.D. 

Robert  S.  Feinberg 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Duron,  Inc. 

John  W.  Hechinger  Jr. 

President  and  CEO 
Hechinger  Company 

John  S.  Hendricks 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Discovery  Communications,  Inc. 


Arthur  E.  Johnson 
President  and  COO 
IBM  Federal  Systems  Company 

Allen  J.  Krowe  '54 
Vice  Chairman  and  CFO 
Texaco,  Inc. 

Raymond  G.  LaPlaca  '81 
Reichelt,  Nussbaum,  Brown, 
Dukes  & laPlaca 

Mark  McEwen  '76 
CBS  This  Morning 

Aris  Melissaratos 
Vice  President  for 
Productivity  and  Quality 
Westinghouse  Productivity 
and  Quality  Center 

Reg  Murphy 
Executive  Vice  President 
National  Geographic  Society 

Charles  E.  (Ted)  Peck 
Retired  Head  of  Ryland  Homes 
Chair  of  University  of  Maryland 
Foundation  Board  of  Directors 

Shirley  Phillips 
Phillips  Crab  House 
Corporate  Office 

Jehan  Sadat 
Senior  Fellow 
Center  for  International 
Development  and 
Conflict  Marmgement 

Jerre  L.  Stead 
President  and  CEO 
NCR 

Joseph  D.  Tydings  '51 
Partner 

Anderson  Kill  Olick  & Oshinsky 


* The  year  following  name  denotes  College  Park  undergraduate 
class  affiliation  or  year  graduate  degree  was  received. 
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And  The  Winner  Is... 


A university  is  very  much  an  “academic  viliage,  a very  sacred  place”  where  young  people  come  together 
with  faculty  and  others  in  the  community  to  exchange  ideas  and  learn,  according  to  Buzz  Yudell,  principal 
designer  of  the  winning  proposal  for  the  Maryland  Center  for  Performing  Arts.  This  model  will  be  on  display 
at  various  alumni  functions  throughout  the  next  year. 


fter  an  intense  worldwide  design 
competition,  the  architectural  firm  of 
Moore  Ruble  Yudell  has  been  chosen 
to  design  the  university's  planned  $80  million 
performing  arts  center. 

Governor  William  Donald  Schaefer 
announced  the  winner  in  a press  conference 
in  February. 

Using  words  like  "grand"  and  "inspired," 
architect  Buzz  Yudell,  the  principal  designer, 
speaks  of  the  295,000  square-foot  performing 
arts  center  that  his  firm  will  design  for  the  uni- 
versity in  philosophical,  even  poetic,  terms. 

A university  is  very  much  an  "academic 
village,"  says  the  internationally  known  archi- 
tect, "a  very  sacred  place"  where  young  peo- 
ple come  together  with  faculty  and  others  in 
the  community  to  exchange  ideas  and  to 
learn.  In  designing  the  Maryland  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  "we  were  trying  to  give 
form  to  that  process." 

The  winning  design  includes  performance 
halls,  classrooms,  offices,  rehearsal  areas,  a 
library,  an  amphitheater  and  a restaurant.  It 
will  house  the  departments  of  Music,  Theatre 
and  Dance.  Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  spring  1996  and  be  completed  by  1999. 

The  richness  of  the  plan  comes  from  trying 
to  celebrate  the  "duality  of  performance  and 
study,"  says  Yudell.  The  design  is  an  interac- 
tion of  public  and  academic  areas  that  com- 
bine to  give  a strong  sense  of  identity  and 
purpose  to  the  building,  which  will  be  located 
on  the  west  side  of  campus.  But  it  also  makes 
a strong  connection  to  the  rest  of  campus. 

Forty  firms  made  initial  proposals,  which 
were  then  narrowed  down  to  the  best  five.  A 
panel  of  seven  distinguished  architects,  and 
university  and  state  representatives,  listened 
to  detailed  presentations  on  February  10. 

They  chose  Moore  Ruble  Yudell,  based  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  because  its  approach 
and  philosophy  most  appropriately  respond- 
ed to  the  university's  and  community's  needs. 
The  other  four  finalists  were  Antoine  Pre- 
dock, Barton  Myers  Associates,  Cesar  Pelli 


with  RTKL,  and  Pei  Cobb  Freed. 

"For  this  large  and  prestigious  project,  the 
state  wanted  the  most  competent  and  quali- 
fied firms,"  says  Maryland  General  Services 
Secretary  MarHn  W.  Walsh  Jr.  "We  believe 
we  have  that  as  a result  of  a competitive  and 
fair  process." 


The  worldwide  design  competition  "has 
produced  results  that  will  give  the  state  a firm 
with  national  and  international  stature,"  says 
Schaefer.  "It  will  add  prominence  to  what  is 
already  one  of  the  nation's  great  state  univer- 
sities, and  will  bring  a new  vigor  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  state." 


Dean  Herman  Appointed  to  NSF  Advisory  Group 

Richard  H.  Herman,  dean  of  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical,  and 
Physical  Sciences,  has  been  appointed  to  a special  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences  Directorate  Advisory 
Committee,  effective  October  1993. 

The  committee  is  responsible  for  advising  NSF  on  all  aspects  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  and  is  expected  to  bring  a sharp 
focus  to  the  problems  and  issues  that  are  critical  to  the  research  and 
education  community. 

Herman,  an  expert  in  mathematical  physics  and  operator  algebras, 
came  to  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  in  1990.  Prior  to  that  he  was  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  where  he  served  as  chair  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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Professor  Pioneers  Electronic  Conferencing 

Chemistry  professor  Thomas  O'Haver  participated  in  a confer- 
ence with  over  450  other  scientists  around  the  world  this  past 
summer  by  simply  turning  on  his  computer. 

With  the  help  of  the  university's  Computer  Science  Center  (CSC), 
O'Haver  organized  the  international  on-line  conference,  "Applications  of 


Thomas  O’Haver  Technology  in  Teaching  Chemistry,"  using  electronic 
has  introduced  mail.  The  conference,  which  has  sparked  interest  not 
on-line  conferen-  only  in  the  scientific  community  but  in  other  academ- 
cing  to  scientists  ic  communities  as  well,  differs  from  conventional 
and  educators  conferences  which  require  participants  to  convene  in 
around  the  world.  one  location. 

"It  goes  beyond  a [conventional  conference]  by 
allowing  in-depth  discussions  among  large  numbers  of  widely  distribut- 
ed participants,"  says  O'Haver.  "It  really  is  a new  way  to  communicate." 

Using  a computer  directory  set  up  by  CSC,  O'Haver  was  able  to  dis- 
tribute conference  information  to  participants  in  33  countries  without 
any  cost.  The  nine-week  conference,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society's  Division  of  Chemical  Education,  lasted 
from  June  14  to  August  20,  during  which  time  participants  examined  15 
professional  papers. 

Chemistry  professors  from  places  as  far  away  as  Norway  and 
Venezuela  turned  on  their  computers  and  built  a dialogue  which  result- 
ed in  over  1,000  pages  when  the  conference  ended. 

On-line  conferencing  is  not  in  direct  competition  with  conventional 
forms  of  conferencing  but  rather  provides  another  option  for  communi- 
cation, says  O'Haver. 

But  the  on-line  conference  had  advantages  over  a conventional  con- 
ference. "Since  I am  deaf,  I have  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  conference  in 
which  I have  been  able  to  participate  fully  and  not  feel  disadvantaged 
in  any  way,"  wrote  a professor  from  Gallaudet  University. 

While  the  e-mail  conference  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  the  event 
caught  the  interest  of  such  publications  as  Scientific  American  and  Chem- 
ical and  Engineering  News.  O'Haver  believes  that  soon  more  organiza- 
tions will  catch  on  to  the  concept.  Already  he  is  serving  as  a consultant 
for  an  on-line  conference  scheduled  for  fall  1994.  —Hidda  T.  Romero 


Preschool  Project  improves  Speech 


Preschool  children  who  are  experiencing  speech  or  language  difficulties  can  now  obtain  the 
professional  assistance  they  need  through  Project  LEAP  (Language-Learning  Early  Advantage 
Program)  at  the  university. 

A new  program  of  the  Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences,  Project  LEAP  is  a lan- 
guage enrichment  program  for  children  who  need  improvement  forming  grammatically  correct 
sentences,  have  trouble  understanding  directions  and  concepts  that  are  essential  for  school 
preparedness,  need  help  improving  their  ability  to  effectively  converse  with  peers  and  others 
and  need  a richer  and  broader  vocabulary. 

The  class,  which  can  accommodate  15  children,  offers  classroom-based  activities  as  well 
as  individual  therapy  from  a staff  of  five.  Initial  diagnostic  testing  and  ongoing  evaluations  aiso 
are  offered. 

Nan  Ratner,  chair  of  the  Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences,  describes  Project  LEAP 
as  “a  preschool  for  children  who  need  help  learning  to  talk  more  than  they  need  anything  else.” 
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Understanding  Leadership 


Cl 


Presidential  biographer 

James  MacGregor  Burns,  a 
senior  scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity's Center  for  Political  Lead- 
ership and  Participation  (CPLP), 
is  bringing  his  knowledge  of 
national  politics  and  political 
leaders  to  College  Park  students. 

A nationally  noted  leader- 
ship theorist,  Burns  joined  CPLP 
last  fall  with  the  agenda  of  help- 
ing the  center  create  one  of  the 
country's  top  leadership  studies 
programs,  says  CPLP  director 
Georgia  Sorenson. 

In  addition  to  examining  presi- 
dential leaders  in  his  Honors 
seminar  course,  the  historian/ 
political  scientist  will  be  building 
the  center's  research  in  leadership 
theory.  "We  don't  think  we  can 
teach  how  to  lead,"  says  Burns,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  of 


books  on  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  "We  think 
we  can  teach  a better  understand- 
ing of  what  leadership  is." 

Last  September  he  co-devel- 
oped  the  center's  Leadership 
Studies  Project,  which  was 
awarded  $30,000  from  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation.  The  project 
will  bring  together  leading  schol- 
ars from  across  the  country,  such 
as  John  Gardner  from  Harvard 
University,  to  find  new  ways  of 
applying  leadership  theory  to 
modern  problems. 

It  is  transformational  leader- 


ship, defined  as  leadership  that 
brings  about  substantial  changes, 
that  intrigues  Burns,  who  says 
that  the  framers  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution set  up  a political  system, 
much  intact  today,  that  does  not 
allow  for  real  change. 

"If  you  look  for  major  changes 
in  the  American  political  system," 
says  Burns,  "you'll  be  hard  put  to 
find  a major  institutional  change." 

"The  system  is  so  full  of  road- 
blocks and  barriers,  pitfalls  and 
veto  traps.  It's  very  hard  to  get  pro- 
grams through.  That's  what  Clin- 
ton is  discovering  now,"  he  says. 


While  Burns  does  not  believe 
that  the  Constitution  can  be  or 
should  be  changed,  he  believes 
that  establishing  a stronger  party 
system,  instituting  campaign 
reform  and  extending  the  con- 
gressional term  to  four  years 
among  other  reforms  could  lead 
to  a more  efficient  system. 

As  a scholar-in-residence  at 
College  Park,  Burns  will  live  in 
the  Scholar's  Suite  of  Anne  Arun- 
del Hall,  the  Honors  Program's 
Living /Learning  Center. 

-Hulda  T.  Romero 


Last  fall  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to  restruc- 
ture the  University  of  Maryland  System’s  agri- 
cultural programs  by  returning  administrative 
control  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
(AES)  and  Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES) 
to  the  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  first  time 
since  1979.  With  this  merger  of  AES,  CES  and 
agricultural  academic  programs,  the  college 
faces  renewed  challenges,  even  as  it  conducts 
a national  search  for  a new  dean. 

Helping  to  lead  the  way  during  this  time 
of  adjustment  is  Craig  Oliver,  director  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service,  who  has 
been  appointed  interim  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

"Professor  Oliver's  broad  experience  with 
Maryland  agriculture,  his  success  as  an 
administrator,  his  support  within  the  faculty. 


Agricultural  Programs  Return  to  Campus 


and  his  sensitive  understanding  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  needs  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture made  him  a natural  choice  for  the 
transition  in  which  we  are  engaged,”  says 
Daniel  Fallon,  provost  and  vice  president  for 
Academic  Affairs. 

“In  the  months  and  years  ahead  this  merg- 
er will  touch  each  of  us  (faculty  and  staff)  in 
our  thought  processes  as  we  speak  about  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  will  affect  pro- 
grammatic decisions  and  even  how  we 
implement  resident  instruction,  research 
and  extension  activities,"  said  Oliver 
recently  in  addressing  the  college's  faculty 
and  staff.  “We  have  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
grow  and  flourish  in  this  new  environment.” 

The  appointment  of  a permanent  dean  is 
expected  to  be  made  by  July  1. 
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Metro  Means  Greater  Mobility 


Students  expressed 
their  enthusiasm 
for  the  university’s 
diversity  initiative  in 
their  contributions 
to  a 15-fooMong 
murai  during  the 
First  Look  Fair  iast 
September. 


Campus  Launches  Year-long  Diversity  Initiative 


It  was  only  three  weeks  after  the  university 
celebrated  the  kick  off  for  Diversify  Year 
last  October  that  several  unidentified  sfu- 
dents  removed  10,000  copies  of  the  school 
newspaper,  the  Dimnondlmck,  claiming  that  the 
paper  was  racist. 

The  following  day  about  250  students 
gathered  outside  the  Stamp  Student  Union  to 
protest  institutional  racism  and  other  inequali- 
ties on  campus. 

These  actions  served  to  confirm  the  need 
to  address  diversity  issues  on  campus.  "Di- 
versity at  UMCP:  Growing  Toward  Commu- 
nity," more  commonly  known  as  Diversity 
Year,  is  a campuswide  initiative  of  the  admin- 
istration which  intends  to  spotlight  all  aspects 
of  diversity. 

"Diversity  is  an  issue  that  this  campus  con- 
siders critical  in  its  pursuit  of  excellence,"  says 
Irwin  Goldsfein,  dean  of  the  College  of  Behav- 
ioral and  Social  Sciences,  who  is  on  fhe  initia- 
tive's advisory  board.  "It's  important  that  the 
students,  faculty  and  staff  understand  what  it 
means  to  live  in  a multicultural  environment." 

Coordinated  through  the  Office  of  Human 
Relations,  the  Diversity  Year  initiative  has 


encouraged  individual  departments,  organi- 
zations and  offices  to  provide  diversity- 
related  programs  by  June  1994.  This  year's 
programs  include  gender  and  sexual  orienta- 
tion sensitivity  awareness  in  addition  to  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  diversity  events. 

The  human  relations  office,  which  pro- 
vides mafching  granfs  and  educational 
resources  for  diversify  programming,  is  co- 
sponsoring events  such  as  a pictorial  display 
of  women  in  astronomy,  Chinese  Culture 
Week  and  a career  orientation  for  gays 
and  lesbians. 

A 35-member  sfeering  committee  com- 
prised of  administrators,  academic  unit  heads 
and  student  leaders  oversees  the  program  to 
ensure  that  the  initiative's  goals  are  met. 

"This  is  a topic  that  affects  us  all,"  says 
Gloria  Bouis,  a program  director  at  the  Office 
of  Human  Relafions  who  is  coordinafing  the 
initiative.  "[The  university]  is  serious  in  letting 
the  community  know  that  this  is  an  issue." 

Diversity  Year,  which  began  as  Diversity 
Week  seven  years  ago,  will  culminate  in  a 
week-long  program  in  April. 

—Hulda  T.  Romero 


The  Metro  has  finally  arrived  in  town.  The  long- 
awaited  College  Park/University  of  Maryland 
station  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  on  ' 
December  11  at  a noon  ceremony.  President  ' i 
William  E.  Kirwan  and  the  university  marching  . 
band  were  among  those  on  hand  to  celebrate. 

The  station  greatly  increases  access  to  the  i 
campus  from  other  points  in  the  area.  “This 
is  a tremendous  asset  for  our  campus,’’  says 
Kirwan.  “It  offers  our  students,  faculty  and  staff 
a new  commuting  option  and  it  makes  our 
campus  more  accessible  to  visitors  as  well  as 
to  the  greater  Washington  region.” 

The  College  Park  station,  along  with  the 
four  other  new  stations— West  Hyattsville, 

Prince  George’s  Plaza,  Greenbelt  and  Fort  Tot- 
ten—extends  the  Green  Line  by  eight  miles.  It 
is  estimated,  says  Gerald  Gough,  government  I 
relations  officer  for  Metro,  that  some  13,000  j 
new  commuters  are  served  daily  by  the  $873 
million  extension. 

T 0 provide  for  even  greater  options,  the  | 
Green  Line  interfaces  with  the  MARC  com- 
muter rail  service  at  both  the  College  Park  and  |i 
Greenbelt  stops. 
“Orioles  fans  can 
take  the  Metro  ^ 

to  either  station 
and  board  the 
MARC  train  to  ' 

Camden  Yards,”  I 

says  Gough. 

The  station  I 

is  located  on 
Calvert  Road  sev- 
eral blocks  from  a 

Route  1.  The  UM  I 

Shuttle  provides  c 

free  shuttle  bus 
service  between  r 

the  station  and  i 

various  points  on 
campus  and  is  i 

open  to  the  gen-  li 

eral  public.  a{ 

—Markus  Bock  oi 
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Long-term  Care:  Who  Pays? 

nee  President  Clinton's  proposed 
health  care  reform  plan  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  it  likely  will 
give  states  increased  responsibility  for 
long-term  care  reform.  But  that  flexibility 
may  not  immediately  translate  into  access 
to  long-term  care  services  for  all  Americans. 

To  ensure  that  coverage  will  be  avail- 
able, The  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Founda- 
tion has  selected  the  university's  Center  on 
Aging  to  administer  a $3.6  million  national 
program  that  promotes  the  development 
of  long-term  care  coverage  within  the  con- 
text of  federal  and  state  health  reform. 

The  Center  on  Aging,  which  helped 
form  one  of  the  only  pilot  programs  in  the 
country  to  address  long-term  care  financ- 
ing, will  receive  $310,000  to  administer  the 
new  initiative.  As  part  of  the  project,  the 
center  will  work  with  six  states  in  reform- 
ing their  long-term  care  financing  systems 
in  order  to  provide  people  with  greater 
access  to  the  care  they  need.  If  these  states 
are  successful,  they  could  serve  as  a model 
for  reform  throughout  the  country. 

"While  the  Clinton  administration  has 


taken  on  the  formidable  task  of  providing 
health  care  to  all  Americans,  it  is  doubtful  that 
the  country  can  afford  to  fully  fund  long-term 
care  at  the  same  time,"  says  Mark  Meiners, 
associate  director  for  the  Center  on  Aging  and 
director  of  the  new  initiative.  "That's  why 
states  have  to  initiate  bold  new  programs  to 
help  families  plan  for  the  expense  of  long-term 
care  and  avoid  the  risk  of  impoverishment." 

The  new  program  builds  on  the  experience 
of  the  Partnership  for  Long-Term  Care, 
which  Meiners  has  directed  since  1987.  That 
program  has  helped  four  states— California, 
Connecticut,  Indiana  and  New  York— keep 
the  elderly  from  losing  a lifetime  of  savings 
should  they  ever  need  nursing  services  or 
home  care. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Partnership  project 
has  received  $10.4  million  in  grants  from  The 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation.  And  at 
least  11  other  states  have  passed  legislation 
seeking  to  establish  similar  programs. 

In  the  four  states  where  the  Partnership 
project  is  active,  anyone  who  buys  state- 
endorsed  long-term  care  insurance  from  a pri- 
vate company  can  protect  a certain  amount  of 
assets  and  still  qualify  for  Medicaid  should 
their  coverage  ever  run  out. 


University  Professors  Named  AAAS  Feilows 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

(AAAS)  has  awarded  the  distinction  of  Fellow  to  three  faculty 
members  from  the  university.  Raymond  J.  Miller,  professor  of 
agronomy,  David  W.  Inouye,  associate  professor  of  zoology,  and  Robert 
L.  Gluckstern,  professor  of  physics,  received  the  honor,  considered  one 
of  the  nation's  most  prestigious  awards  given  to  scientists. 

Individuals  in  the  AAAS  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Fellow  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts  toward  advancing  science  or  fostering  applications 
that  are  deemed  scientifically  or  socially  distinguished. 

Gluckstern  was  selected  as  an  AAAS  Fellow  for  his  research  on  the 
theory  of  particle  accelerators  and  for  his  extended  service  to  the  scien- 
tific community  that  designs,  builds,  supports  and  uses  particle  acceler- 
ators. Inouye  is  an  internationally  recognized  expert  in  pollination  biol- 
ogy and  is  currently  acting  director  of  the  graduate  program  in 


From  left  to  right:  Raymond  Miller,  David  Inouye,  Robert  Gluckstern 


Sustainable  Development  and  Gonservation  Biology.  Miller  is  a leader 
in  developing  agricultural  programs  in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe.  He 
is  also  a Fellow  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy  and  Soil  Science 
Society  of  America. 

Founded  in  1848,  the  AAAS  represents  the  world's  largest  federa- 
tion of  scientists  and  has  more  than  137,000  members. 
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Creativity.  Just  the  word  excites  the  mind,  inspires  expectation.  We  feel  creativity  as  a force, 
a potential.  We  see  creativity  as  lightning  bolts,  sparks  flying,  bulbs  flashing.  We  hear  it  in 
"eurekas"  and  "ahas."  We  know  it  when  it's  there,  intuitively.  Creativity  is  embodied  in  our 
historical  geniuses,  like  Mozart,  who  as  everyone  now  knows  from  the  movies,  heard  sub- 
lime and  fully  scored  symphonies  in  his  head  and  simply  wrote  them  down.  And  Van  Gogh, 
who  painted  his  madness  into  the  French  countryside,  altering  forever  how  we  see  land- 
scapes. And  Einstein,  whose  intellectual  power  was  exceeded  only  by  his  leaps  of  intuition. 

We  make  much  of  the  concept  of  creativity  here  in  America,  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Because  the  elitism  of  genius  sticks  painfully  in  our  egalitarian  craw,  we've  worked 
hard  to  democratize  and  entrepreneurialize  it  through  teaching  creative  thinking  techniques 
to  everyone  from  preschoolers  to  CEOs.  It  is,  after  all,  what  drives  us  forward,  what  brings  us 
newness.  It  is  innovation,  invention:  what  would  be  our  collective  state  of  mind  without  our 
faith  in  fresh  ideas?  But  where  does  creativity  come  from?  Who  has  it?  How  do  you  get  it? 

The  library  is  crammed  with  books  that  study  just  those  questions.  Browsing  in  the  BF  408 
stacks  at  McKeldin  would  convince  anyone  that  finding  the  key  to  creativity  is  only  a page 
away.  (Ah,  but  read  those  concluding  chapters.)  Finding  and  pinning  down  the  connections 
between  creativity  and  talent,  creativity  and  imagination,  creativity  and  intelligence,  creativi- 
ty and  hard  work  has  occupied  thinkers  since  the  beginning  of  thought.  Aristotle  gave  us  the 
"inspiration/madness"  model:  literally  to  have  the  breath  of  the  gods  blown  into  your 
mind — and  to  be  rendered  witless  as  a consequence.  Nineteenth  century  scientists,  influ- 
enced by  Dawin,  held  to  the  hereditary  model — how  else  to  explain  the  family  Bach,  the 
Huxleys  of  Victorian  England,  the  dynastic  workshops  of  artists  like  Veronese,  Bellini  and  Tin- 
toretto. And  Freud  believed  that  the  progress  of  civilization  was  the  result  of  repressed  or 
sublimated  energy  directed  to  creative  work.  He  also  explained  creativity  as  a substitute  for 
the  imaginative  play  of  childhood. 

STORY  BY  JUDITH  BAIR 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 
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It  has  only  been  since  midcentury,  howev- 
er, that  creativity  has  become  the  focus,  even 
the  obsession,  of  some  educators.  The  emer- 
gence of  the  Humanistic  approach  in  psy- 
chology, an  outgrowth  of  the  existential 
philosophers  and  Alfred  Adler's  psychologi- 
cal research,  emphasized  individual  unique- 
ness and  fhe  freedom  to  choose  what  we  will 
become.  Creativity,  this  school  maintained, 
was  simply  the  manifestation  of  a healthy, 
fully  actualized  personality.  Not  only  was 
everyone  potentially  creative,  but  it  was  soci- 
ety's work  to  see  that  the  individual  was  free 
to  explore  his  potential.  Among  other  conse- 


Ernesline 
Wyatt, 
graduate 
student  in 
art  studio: 

"When  I'm  devel- 
oping a drawing 
or  0 print,  I start  with  a feeling  that  I want  to 
portray.  I have  to  visualize  something,  see  col- 
ors and  form  and  shape  in  my  mind.  Then  I try 
to  put  it  on  paper.  I use  what  I have  in  my  mind 
as  a guide,  but  I don't  let  it  hinder  what 
appears  on  paper. 

"I've  worked  with  Margo  for  two  semesters, 
first  in  her  lithography  course  and  now  in  an 
independent  study  program.  She  has  a vast 
store  of  knowledge  well  beyond  what  you  get  in 
an  introductory  course,  and  independent  study 
has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  tap  into  that. 
She  is  able  to  help  me  with  the  formal  aspects 
of  my  work,  and  also  the  techniques  of  the 
medium.  She  critiques  my  work  not  for  subject 
matter,  but  for  composition  and  how  well  the 
actual  printing  is  done — have  I etched  the  plate 
deeply  enough,  have  I used  the  medium  well. 

"The  most  valuable  thing  Margo  has  given 
me  is  another  way  of  seeing,  another  way  of 
looking  at  things.  Especially  when  you're  in  the 
arts,  you  can  either  settle  for  run-of-the-mill  or 
you  can  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  and 
success  of  your  instructor.  There's  a lot  they  can 
and  will  share.  Margo  is  one  such  instructor." 


quences,  this  message  translated  into  a bur- 
geoning of  art,  music,  theater  and  creative 
writing  instruction  on  all  levels  of  curricu- 
lum, with  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on  spon- 
taneity and  expressiveness,  if  not  pure  aban- 
don.* With  the  advent  of  Sputnik  and  the 
challenge  of  the  Cold  War,  the  demand  for 
more  "creative"  results  spilled  over  into  sci- 
ence education. 

Today,  much  of  that  spontaneity  and 
expression  has  been  channeled  into  "creative 
problem  solving,"  techniques  that  identify 
how  we  have  been  taught  to  think  and  meth- 
ods and  tools  for  circumventing  or  short-cir- 
cuiting "normal"  thought  processes.  Creativi- 
ty as  subversive  or  revolutionary,  albeit 
productive,  behavior  has  been  a very  mar- 
ketable concept,  although  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  whether  a whack  on  the  side  of  the  head** 
can  guarantee  a net  gain  in  innovative  ideas. 

This  thumbnail  sketch  of  what  has  been  in 
many  ways  a social  revolution  is  not  meant  to 
stand  as  a definitive  explanation  of  where  we 
are  vis  a vis  creativity  in  the  1990s.  In  fact,  the 
questions  seem  as  persistent  and  the  answers 
as  elusive  today  as  in  ancient  Greece.  Whe- 
ther we  internalize  or  deify  creative  energy, 
harnessing  it,  making  it  predictable,  does  not 
seem  possible.  But  there  is  a great  deal  of 
effort,  frustration  and  time  expended  in  the 
teaching  and  learning— of  the  creative  arts, 
especially— but  of  the  creative  aspects  of 
research,  management,  computer  science  and 
every  other  discipline  as  well.  What  gets 
taught?  What  is  there  in  the  teacher-student 
relationship  that  is  important  and  essential  to 
the  creative  process?  Where  is  the  flesh-and- 
bone  creativity  on  a university  campus? 

Anyone  who  walks  past  the  practice 
rooms  at  Tawes  or  strolls  through  the  Art- 
Sociology  atrium  or  checks  the  faculty  book- 
shelf at  the  bookstore  is  aware  that  the  cre- 
ative arts  are  alive  and  well  at  College  Park. 
The  College  of  Arts  and  Humanities  offers 
both  broad  and  deep  instruction  in  writing, 
music,  dance,  theater  and  the  visual  arts.  Fac- 


Margo  Humphrey,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  art;  "Creativity,  I think,  is  a form  of 
energy;  W s an  inner  force  that  allows  us  to  invent 
something  new,  to  create  a new  emotional  expe- 
rience, to  redefine  the  possibility  of  things. 

"Students  here  have  a real,  genuine  curiosity 
about  creativity.  I try  to  communicate  that  the 
making  of  art  is  a challenging  process,  but  very 
rewarding,  and  they  can  meet  the  challenge 
with  my  assistance  and  their  diligence.  Everyone 
has  a certain  amount  of  talent,  but  there  are 
people  who  have  a special  way  of  seeing  that 
rises  above  the  rest.  The  person  with  the  special 
talent  has  a kind  of  fluidity  about  them,  every- 
thing seems  to  come  together  for  them.  The  work 
is  richer.  It  could  be  a compositional  thing,  or 
the  productivity  level  combined  with  all  of  the 
nuances  that  make  an  artist  special.  Every  stu- 
dent needs  encouragement  because  even  though 
their  work  may 
not  show  it  at 


the  moment, 
they  are  cultivat- 
ing the  ground 
for  their  talent  to 
blossom  in  the 
future." 


ulty  in  those  departments  are  themselves 
practicing  artists  of  high  reputation.  They 
confront  students,  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate,  whose  commitment  to  self-expres- 
sion, to  creativity,  is  intense,  passionate,  emo- 
tional. What  is  the  teacher's  role  in  shaping 
that  passion? 

Three  professors,  Howard  Norman,  novel- 
ist and  professor  of  creative  writing,  Larr\’ 
Moss,  composer  and  professor  of  music  com- 
position, and  Margo  Humphrey,  artist  and 
professor  of  art  (drawing  and  lithography), 
were  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  talk  about 
their  roles  as  artists  and  teachers.  They  each 
suggested  the  names  of  students  who  might 
also  be  interested  in  discussing  their  academic 
and  creative  experiences.  To  broaden  and  bal- 
ance the  discussion,  a physics  professor, 

James  Gates,  was  asked  the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions, along  with  one  of  his  graduate  students. 

The  questions  they  responded  to  were 
hard  and  abstract,  the  answers  were  serious 
and  personal,  and  in  the  responses  lay  a glim- 
mer of  illumination  that  took  off  in  unexpect- 
ed directions.  What  the  professors  empha- 
sized was  discipline  and  knowledge;  what  the 
students  emphasized  was  respect  and  the 


This  background  and  much  more  can  be  found  in  Before  the  Gates  of  Excelletice:  The  Determinants  of  Creative  Genius,  R.  Ochse,  Cambridge  UniversiW  Press,  1990.  —Ed.  note 
’•Roger  von  Oech,  Ph.D.,  "the  creativity  consultant  of  Silicon  Valley/'  wrote  A WJwcJl'  on  the  Side  of  the  Head:  How  to  Un/ocJl'  Your  Mind  for  /wnot’flrioM  in  1983  (Warner  Books, 
New  York),  making  aeativity  a best-selling  concept.  —Ed.  note 
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Larry  Moss,  professor  of  music: 

"Creativity?  I can  almost  better  say  what  it  isn't. 

The  opposite  of  creativity  is  routine,  so  creativity 
would  be  spontaneous,  an  unforeseen,  unrou- 
tine response  to  any  kind  of  stimulus — that 
applies  to  science  as  well  as  art,  I think.  A spe- 
cific analog  for  me  is  that  a work  is  like  a grow- 
ing thing,  an  organic  whole,  a creature,  in  a 
way.  It  sets  its  own  direction,  and  the  more  I 
work  on  it,  the  more  definite  it  becomes.  It's  like 
a seed  that  contains  in  itself  all  the  potential  for 
a fully  developed  creature. 

"I  teach  in  my  studio.  I sit  at  the  piano  and 
the  student  submits  a score  to  me.  I read  it  at 
the  piano — and  a trained  musician  can  hear 
what  the  score  will  sound  like  for  whatever 
instrument  or  voice  it  is  written — and  we  talk 
about  it.  I make  suggestions  and  try  to  explain 
why  some  things  appeal  to  me  and  others  less. 
Where  it  seems  more  vital.  These  creatures,  I 
sense,  want  to  go  in  certain  directions,  and  the 
student  generally  reacts  very  favorably  to  that, 
just  hearing  my 
idea  of  where  the 
piece  might  go, 
and  often  some- 
thing then  emerges 
that  no  one  could 
have  predicted." 

value  of  guidance.  In  the  sum  of  their 
responses  were  recurrent  themes  that  could 
not  be  ignored: 

• the  love  of  the  medium 

• the  depth  of  study 

• the  value  of  mentors 

• the  necessity  of  perseverance  and  diligence 

• the  solitariness  and  introspection  of  the 
creative  process 

• the  recurrence  of  growth,  birth  and  living 
metaphors  to  explain  the  creative  process. 

The  professors  were  asked  to  talk  about 
what  they  had  learned  about  their  discipline 
when  they  were  being  taught.  Larry  Moss 
replied,  "My  teachers  believed  in  something  I 
also  believe,  and  that  is,  one  way  to  develop 
your  craft  as  a composer  is  simply  to  analyze 
well-written  music,  always  asking  yourself 
the  question.  Why?  Not  what,  but  why  did 
the  composer  do  this?  It's  a very  liberating 
way  of  looking  at  those  pieces." 

Margo  Humphrey  talked  about  the  first 
art  teacher  she  remembers,  "a  woman  by  the 
name  of  Carol  Kirby,  who  was  not  overly 
critical  of  anything  I did,  hut  always  made  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  my  work  could  be 
improved.  And  that's  the  way  I encourage  my 


students  now— that  there's  nothing  wrong 
with  their  resolution,  but  there's  always 
another  way,  and  that  the  decision  they  make 
needs  to  be  thoroughly  searched  out  before  a 
conclusion  is  reached."  And  James  Gates  cred- 
its his  high  school  physics  teacher.  Freeman 
Coney,  who  "introduced  me  to  this  lovely 
subject  which  joins  our  imagination  to  reality 
in  a quite  unexpected  way. . . Mr.  Coney  was 
able  to  teach  physics  with  an  insight  and  ener- 
gy that  made  it  immediately  clear  to  me  that  it 
was  what  I wished  to  follow  as  a career." 

Howard  Norman,  who  began  writing 
"seriously"  when  he  was  15,  never  studied 
fiction  writing  formally.  His  formula  was 
"reading:  simple,  prolific  and  obsessive  read- 
ing. I studied  fiction  by  returning  to  the  same 
books  again  and  again.  A book  like  Heart  of 
Darkness  changes  depending  on  how  you 
change I try  to  communicate  to  my  stu- 

dents that  you  can't  be  a writer  without  lov- 
ing reading,  loving  books." 

The  phrases  "hard  work,"  "discipline," 
"research,"  cropped  up  often  in  talking  with 
teachers  and  students  alike.  Norman  says, 
"Talent  is  one  thing.  To  really  discipline  your- 
self, fo  use  the  talent,  is  to  me  a kind  of  cre- 
ativify.  Discipline  is  creative;  without  it  you 
have  mediocre  work."  That  thought  found  an 
uncanny  echo  in  physicist  Jim  Gates'  com- 
ment: "I  do  not  know  how  creativity  can 
come  to  exist  in  a person  without  discipline." 
And  Larry  Moss:  "Successful  students  are 
those  with  the  perseverance,  the  inner  drive, 
which  only  a born  composer  has— the  convic- 
tion that  they  will  do  this  no  matter  what . . . 
By  'a  born  composer'  I mean  any  artist,  really. 
There  is  a compulsion  about  your  art.  You're 
always  thinking  about  it,  and  you  will  always 
make  time  for  what  needs  to  be  done."  Moss 
adds,  parenthetically,  "That  gives  you  people 
who  are  not  always  socially  adjusted. . ." 

Norman  says  that  at  15  he  realized  that  he 
was  purposely  not  doing  certain  things  in 
order  to  write,  "That  is,  not  hanging  out  with 
friends,  not  trying  to  be  part  of  the  group, 
because  I had  something  that  I wanted  to  do 
more."  He  describes  a high  school  teacher. 


Kathy  Wood,  who  was  the  first  to  encourage 
him.  "She  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  it's 
okay,  it's  not  an  aberration.  That  writing  is 
essentially  anti-social  in  a sense,  because 
you're  in  a room  creating  your  own  world 
and  not  interacting  with  a real  one.  She  vali- 
dated that  in  a way  that  was  very  enthusiastic 
and  very  indelible." 

Humphrey's  mentors  were  the  lions  of 
Wesf  Coast  lithography  during  the  renais- 
sance of  prinfmaking  in  the  '50s.  "I  grew  up 
with  men  who  were  very  strong,  powerful, 
and  influential  in  the  field,  not  only  politically 


Jessicp 
Krash, 
doctoral 
candidate  in 
music: 
"Creativity,  for 
me,  has  an  ele- 
ment of  play.  It's  an  ability  to  take  risks,  to  tin- 
ker with  things,  maybe  with  a sense  of  whimsy. 
Creativity  is  also  bringing  your  own  resources, 
being  able  to  think  metaphorically,  seeing  con- 
nections where  people  haven't  seen  connections 
before. 

'The  first  time  I met  with  Larry,  I brought  in 
about  three  pages  of  music  and  he  looked  it 
over  and  took  about  o measure  from  each 
page  and  said,  'I  like  these  three  measures . . . 
get  rid  of  the  rest  of  it.'  He  then  felt  apologetic, 
so  he  suggested  that  I put  the  draft  in  a box 
and  keep  it.  He  said  he  does  that.  He  never 
goes  back  to  look  in  those  boxes,  but  he  knows 
they're  there. 

"It  took  me  a while  to  see  what  passed  and 
what  didn't,  what  worked  and  what  didn't, 
according  to  his  values.  But  I realize  that  I'm  a 
student,  so  I don't  feel  possessive  of  the  mea- 
sures that  get  tossed  out.  So  Tm  left  with  only 
three  measures — what  con  I do  with  them? 

Larry  sets  up  a situation  where  I have  to  bring 
my  own  resources  to  solve  o problem.  He'll 
show  me  why  something  works,  how  to  build 
on  it,  how  to  develop  it,  but  then  I have  to  find 
the  actual  solutions  myself." 
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Pierce  Tyler,  graduate  student  in 
creative  writing:  "I  think  there  are  two 
aspects  to  creativity.  The  imaginative  part  is 
close  to  dreams  and  memories;  it's  the  part  of 
us  that  we  want  to  put  into  words  or  into 
images.  The  mythical  part  of  our  existence.  The 
practical  part  is  the  thing  one  has  to  do  to 
shape  the  idea  or  image. 

"In  the  classroom,  one  of  two  things  hap- 
pen. When  I put  a piece  of  work  before  the 
workshop,  I go  in  knowing  that  I'll  learn  some- 
thing about  what  I've  done.  Having  those  close 
readers  who  can  comment  on  the  writing,  who 
are  careful  readers  and  compassionate,  is  help- 
ful. Sometimes,  unpleasant  things  need  to  be 
said — I've  certainly  had  them  said  about  my 
writing.  A workshop  has  to  create  a balance 
between  being  compassionate  and  supportive 
and  also  being  realistic. 

"IT s amazing  how  things  that  I unknowingly 
intended  are  discovered  by  people  reading. 
Whenever  that  happens,  whenever  someone 
sees  something  which  I didn't  expect  them  to 
see,  it  gives  me  the  sense  that  Tm  involved  in 
something  that's  alive,  something  that's  shared, 
and  that's  exciting.  The  scrutiny,  the  question- 
ing, the  advice  that  I've  gotten  over  the  past 
year  and  a half  is  invaluable.  There's  no  way  I 
could  have  made  the  kind  of  progress  that  I've 
made  here  on  my  own.  My  feeling  is  that  Tm 
not  going  to  do  my 
best  writing  here, 
but  as  a result  of 
the  process,  I will 
have  a better 
chance  of  doing 
some  good  writing 
down  the  road." 


in  art,  but  artistically  in  art,  so  I gained  a 
great  deal  of  my  poise  and  composure — and 
work  ethic— from  them."  The  influence  of 
women  came  later.  Humphrey  speaks  proud- 
ly of  the  ateliers  founded  by  women,  in  par- 
ticular June  Wayne,  whose  Tamarind  Impres- 
sions Workshop  was  established  in  the  late 
'70s.  "Tm  very  much  influenced  by  her  gutsi- 
ness, her  eat-'em-alive  attitude." 

For  Humphrey,  the  creative  process  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  who  she  is  now.  "I'm  very 
much  concerned  about  doing  work  that  will 
be  accredited  to  an  African  American  woman 
who  has  about  30  years  invested  in  one  par- 
ticular medium.  My  first  major,  mature  piece, 
I think,  was  done  about  five  years  ago,  a piece 
called  'The  Last  Barbecue'  on  which  I did 
about  three  years  of  research  on  Last  Supper 


images."  Extensive  research  has  characterized 
all  of  her  recent  work.  "Tm  really  looking  for 
a reason  to  do  a work.  Not  to  be  prolific  and 
do  a lot  of  things ...  but  to  bring  a historical 
and  cultural  context,  a specific  and  direct 
focus  to  my  work." 

In  writing  his  novels,  Norman  also 
emphasizes  preparation.  "Somebody  once 
asked  David  Mamet,  'Where  do  you  get  your 
ideas?'  and  he  said,  'I  think  'em  up.'  1 don't 
know  if  you  could  say  it  any  better  than  that, 
but  for  me,  ideas  come  from  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  writing.  I'm  someone  who  fills  maybe 
50  notebooks  before  he  starts  writing  a novel. 
Gets  ideas  and  starts  forming  a character. . . 
My  imagination  doesn't  surprise  me  very 
often.  It  disappoints  me  at  times . . 

"A  physicist  will  often  tell  you,  'The 
answer  just  appeared  fully  formed  in  my 
mind,"'  says  Jim  Gates.  "I  call  this  the  'flash 
of  insight'  mode,  although  clearly,  part  of 
one's  mind  has  been  working  on  a problem, 
but  not  on  a conscious  level.  There  is  often  a 
long  period  when,  I like  to  say,  'Tm  inputting 
data  to  my  analytical  personality.'  This  is  the 
'inexorable  grind  of  logic'  mode  ...  I find  that 
it  helps  to  try  different  things,  read  available 
literature  and  do  calculations.  If  nothing 
works,  then  I go  on  to  something  else,  hut 
somehow  keep  the  problem  in  the  back  of  my 
mind.  I may  consciously  return  to  it  over 
periods  of  several  years.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  an  answer  appearing,  the  algorithm  for 
obtaining  the  answer  suddenly  becomes  per- 
fectly clear." 

There  is  a striking  fact  about  the  students 
we  talked  to.  They  are  all  returning  to  their 
respective  "arts"  from  a hiatus  in  the  real 
world.  Pierce  Tyler  was  a working  journalist, 
and  then  a teacher  for  several  years.  Ernestine 
Wyatt  is  a registered  nurse.  Robert  Oerter  did 
two  years  of  postdoctoral  research  in  Italy 
before  returning  to  College  Park  as  a research 
associate.  And  Jessica  Krash  is  the  mother  of 
twins  who  had  been  teaching  piano.  These 
are  not  starry-eyed  adolescents  seeking  fame 
in  the  art  world,  but  adults  willing  and  eager 
to  apprentice  at  their  craft,  unable  to  turn 


away  from  the  compulsion  to  create. 

After  investing  years  in  training  for  a con- 
cert career,  including  a bachelor's  in  music 
from  Harvard  and  a master's  from  Juilliard, 
pianist  Krash  found  piano  hard  to  give  up.  "It 
was  very  confusing. . . It's  its  own  little 
world,  you  know.  There's  piano  training  that 
you  do  as  a teenager  and  then  you  go  on  to  a 
conservatory,  and  you've  got  a certain 
momentum. . ."  But  choices  had  to  be  made, 
and  being  a mother  of  young  children  did  not 


Howard 
Norman, 
associate 
professor  of 
English: 
"Creativity ...  I 
think  it  is  almost  a 
linguistic  impossibility  to  define  what  it  is.  You 
have  people  who  are  very,  very  talented  and 
can  work  extremely  hard,  and  yet,  subjectively 
speaking,  there  is  something  missing,  a spark. 
And  the  emotional  dimensions  of  what  creativi- 
ty is  are  so  varied.  Do  you  look  at  a Matisse 
and  say,  'That  is  creativity,'  or  do  you  say. 

That  is  Matisse's  creativity'? 

"Writing  workshops  to  me  are  an  intensive 
occasion  in  a writer's  life,  it's  a community,  a 
group  of  people  with  the  luxury,  and  I would 
underline  that,  to  be  utterly  validated,  to  talk 
about  writing,  writers,  and  literature,  endlessly. 

I try  to  communicate  two  things  to  my  students: 
all  good  writing  is  really  rewriting,  that  it  is  just 
a matter  of  discipline,  of  going  back  at  it  and 
back  at  it  and  back  at  it.. .they  need  to  study  the 
lives  of  writers  to  know  what  the  procedure  is  of 
working  on  something  over  the  long  run.  And 
secondly,  that  you  can't  be  a writer  without  lov- 
ing reading,  loving  books. 

"You  sometimes  get  writers  in  workshops 
who  turn  out  to  be  much  better  critics  than  writ- 
ers. But,  they  become  self-critical  in  a better 
way,  too,  which  will  ultimately  make  them  bet- 
ter writers.  So,  the  dynamic  of  a workshop  is 
really  fascinating;  it's  a very  close-knit  situation. 
IT s very  emotional." 
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jibe  well  with  hours  of  daily  practice  and 
hopes  of  eight-month  concert  tours.  Being  in 
the  Doctor  of  Musical  Arts  program  in  com- 
position was  a way  to  apply  a lot  of  what  she 
knew  and  enjoyed  as  a pianist.  "I  was  thrilled 
to  be  studying  composition.  There  are  lots  of 
compromises  in  my  professional  life  because 
of  my  kids,  but  studying  composition  with 
Larry  isn't  one  of  them.  1 really  feel  like  I can 
live  the  process  of  becoming  more  and  more 
articulate  or  expressive  as  a composer,"  she 

James  Gales, 
professor  of 
physics: 

"Creativity  is  the 
ability  to  form  uni- 
versally recogniz- 
able patterns  of 
harmony,  symme- 
try and  order  from  ignorance  and/or  chaos. 

"There  are  two  modes  of  creativity  that  I 
observe  in  myself  and  others.  There  is  the 
'blinding  flash  of  insight'  mode  and  the  'inex- 
orable grind  of  logic'  mode.  ..  1 try  to  get  my 
students  to  force  their  minds  to  go  into  one  of 
the  two  creative  modes.  Since  many  of  them 
are  not  going  to  remember  much  physics  in  a 
semester  or  two,  I think  it  is  much  more  useful 
for  them  to  learn  that  they  have  a logic/infor- 
mation machine  between  their  ears  and,  if  they 
will  train  it,  it  will  take  them  to  places  in  their 
life  journey  they  cannot  now  imagine. 

'The  creative  process  is  the  most  natural 
process  there  is.  I think  we  are  all  intrinsically 
creative,  but  that  sometimes  gets  lost  due  to  lack 
of  confidence  or  the  pressure  to  conform.  The 
amount  of  energy  we  waste  trying  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  just  tires  us  and  leaves  us  without 
much  enthusiasm.  I tell  my  students  it  is  easier 
to  be  creative  than  not  to  be. 

'The  difference  in  creativity  between 
physics  and  the  arts  is  simply  the  matter  of  the 
'canvas.'  For  a physicist,  the  constraining  fac- 
tors are  mathematics  and  observable,  repro- 
ducible experimentation.  For  the  musician,  the 
constraints  are  instrument  and  sound." 


says.  "This  process  is  something  that  I can 
work  at  for  a long  time,  as  opposed  to  trying 
to  become  a famous  pianist,  which  wore  thin 
very  quickly." 

Pierce  Tyler  went  into  journalism  with 
models  like  Hemingway  and  J.  D.  Salinger  in 
mind.  "1  thought  that  was  a model  that  would 
be  good  for  me,"  he  says.  "But  after  a few 
years  I wasn't  doing  the  kind  of  wrifing  I 
wanted  to  do.  1 wasn't  able  to  be  as  creative  as 
I wanted  to  be  . . . Teaching  was  a career  that 
was  suited  to  my  needs  because  1 had  sum- 
mers off.  So  I decided  to  go  to  grad  school 
and  eventually  teach  on  the  university  level.  1 
really  enjoy  scholarship,  and  I'm  planning  to 
apply  to  the  Ph.D.  program  ...  1 see  myself 
trving  to  form  a career  as  a hybrid,  someone 
who  can  do  both  scholarship  and  creative 
writing."  His  exposure  at  Maryland  to  profes- 
sors who  have  been  able  to  balance  both 
aspects  in  their  careers  has  been  encouraging. 

And  Wyatt,  after  many  years  in  nursing, 
hopes  to  switch  careers  and  be  able  to  work  full 
time  as  an  artist/ teacher.  "This  was  something  1 
have  always  felt  I needed  to  do,"  she  says,  "and 
being  involved  only  confirms  that  desire." 

Definitions  of  creativity  among  the  eight 
artists  and  scientists  covered  the  gamut  of  his- 
torical attitudes  on  the  subject.  Several  sug- 
gested that  heredity  or  genetics  might  be  the 
determinant  of  who  is  and  who  is  not  talent- 
ed. Gates  put  it  this  way,  "I  often  tell  people 
that  becoming  a successful  physicist  is  easy  if 
you  pick  the  right  father.  First  and  foremost, 
my  father  was  my  mentor.  He  was  a career 
soldier  during  my  childhood,  and  although 
he  never  did  finish  high  school,  he  taught 
himself  calculus  while  in  the  army.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  I get  my  mathematical 
ability  from  him." 

Jessica  Krash  reflects  on  her  students:  "I 
always  tell  them  that  it  takes  many,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  talent,  some  which  you  have 
and  others  which  you  can  develop.  But  when 
I look  at  my  kids,  who  are  now  seven  years 
old,  piano  and  certain  things  about  the  violin 
come  very  easily  to  them.  Maybe  there  is 
some  truth  to  talent  running  in  the  family." 


Robert  Oerter,  postdoctoral 
research  associate  in  physics: 

"Creativity  is  the  ability  to  blaze  new  trails,  to 
see  new  routes  that  have  not  yet  been  explored. 
This  could  mean  finding  a new  use  for  an  old 
'tool,'  or  developing  a new  tool  that  no  one  has 
thought  of  before. 

"I  have  been  interested  in  physics  since  I 
was  very  young  because  of  its  magical  quali- 
ties. I remember  reading  about  a "hole  in 
space"  in  a science  fiction  book,  and  asking  my 
father  if  such  a thing  could  exist  in  reality.  He 
gave  me  a Scientific  American  article  on  black 
holes  to  read,  and  I was  fascinated  by  the  idea. 

"In  physics  at  the  introductory  level,  you 
look  at  the  information  you  are  given,  and  think 
of  what  equation  or  concept  you  can  apply  to 
that  information.  As  you  go  on  in  physics,  you 
build  up  a tool  kit  of  techniques  that  you  know 
how  to  apply.  It's  like  a plumber  who  grabs  a 
wrench,  tries  it  to  see  if  it  fits,  and  continues 
until  he/she  finds  the  one  that  works. 

"Regarding  my  'creative  process,'  it  is 
largely  a matter  of  reading  what  other  people 
are  working  on  and  looking  for  places  where 
the  tools  which  with  I am  familiar  can  be 
applied.  The  rest  of  the  process  is  a matter  of 
asking  questions  like  'What  would  this  system 
behave  like  under 
these  circum- 
stances?' and 
'Are  there  any 
systems  that  could 
possibly  behave 
in  such-and-such 
a manner?"' 

But  most  were  adamant  about  the  univer- 
sality of  creativity  as  a "force  of  nature"— a 
seed,  an  energy,  a spark,  the  revelation  of  har- 
mony. Creativity,  it  seems,  has  its  measure  of 
mystery  and  its  measure  of  plain  hard  work. 
The  people  we  talked  with  love  what  they  do, 
do  it  intensely  and  with  a certain  joy.  They 
feel  privileged  to  be  working  and  learning  in 
an  environment  that  supports  and  recognizes 
the  depth  of  their  efforts  intellectually  as  well 
as  creatively. 

Creativity  has  no  bounds  in  discipline  or 
subject  matter.  It  is  as  intrinsic  to  our  natures 
as  birth,  growth  and  renewal.  Whether  we 
can  tap  it,  or  only  be  tapped  by  it,  is  less 
important  to  know  than  that  it  will  enrich 
everyone  when  it  surfaces.  Our  task  is  not  to 
stalk  and  label  it,  but  to  rejoice  at  its  manifes- 
tations, and  leave  ourselves  open  to  recognize 
its  many  forms. 
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Late  one  night  my  favorite  television 
philosopher.  Father  Guido  Sarducci, 
trapped  me  into  thinking  seriously. 
You  may  remember  that  a Canadian  comedi- 
an named  Don  Novello  developed  this  char- 
acter on  "Saturday  Night  Live."  Now  in  his 
permanent  capacity  as  gossip  columnist  for 
the  Vatican  newspaper  Father  Sarducci  wan- 
ders from  place  to  place  making  pertinent 
analyses  of  contemporary  life. 

On  that  night,  Father  Sarducci  announced 
the  establishment  of  his  Five  Minute  Univer- 
sity. "What  is  the  Five  Minute  University?" 
asked  the  innocent  interviewer.  "Oh,"  said 
Father  Sarducci,  "you  know  how  when  you 
are  in  college  you  study  very  hard  for  an 
examination,  and  then,  after  you've  taken  it, 
you  forget  all  you've  studied?  At  the  Five 
Minute  University  we  require  our  graduates 
to  know  only  those  things  that  the  average 
college  graduate  can  remember.  If  the  only 
thing  a college  graduate  remembers  from  cal- 
culus is  delta  y over  delta  x,  that  is  all  you 
have  to  know  at  the  Five  Minute  University. 

If  all  they  remember  from  European  history  is 
Napoleon  fought  at  Waterloo,  that  is  all  our 
graduates  know.  Very  simple.  Very  easy." 

My  laughter  acknowledged  his  wit,  clev- 
erly built  upon  a primary  experience  that 
all  of  us  who  have  ever  studied  for  a test  can 


" Learning  can  l>e 
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recognize.  But  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
Father  Sarducci's  complaint?  Should  we  take 
it  seriously? 

The  flaw  in  the  Five  Minute  University 
seems  obvious.  First,  memory  does  respond 
to  context.  Father  Sarducci  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  weaknesses  in  our  testing,  but  not  nec- 
essarily in  our  teaching.  Second,  and  more 
important,  learning  is  what  we  teach  best  at 
universities.  The  intellectual  process  we  call 
learning  is  critical  to  creating  an  educated 
person,  and  the  Five  Minute  University 
ignores  it  altogether. 

Learning  can  be  described  as  occurring 
within  a basic  struggle  operating  between 
two  firmly  established  poles  in  the  universiW. 
Most  of  the  tension  and  energc'  at  the  heart  of 
the  universiW  can  be  accounted  for  by  an 
inherent  conflict  between  two  historic  func- 
tions, each  with  roots  so  deep  it  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  Academy  in  Athens.  The 
first  function  of  the  universiW  is  the  preserc'a- 
tion,  refinement,  and  transmission  of  existing 
knowledge.  In  shorthand,  you  could  call  this 
the  preservation  function.  The  second  func- 
tion of  the  university  is  the  generation,  cre- 
ation or  discovery  of  wholly  new  knowledge. 
In  shorthand,  you  could  call  this  the  genera- 
tion function.  Each  is  essential  to  the  universi- 
ty, each  is  dependent  upon  the  other,  and 
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each  leads  to  better  understanding  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  conflict  arises  because  one  func- 
tion, preservation,  is  identified  with  continu- 
ity, and  the  other,  generation,  is  identified 
with  change. 

In  my  own  thinking,  1 have  come  to  asso- 
ciate general  education  with  the  preservation 
function  and  liberal  education  with  the  gener- 
ation function.  These  functions  easily  attract 
other  polar  dimensions:  for  example,  teaching 
falls  comfortably  with  preservation,  and 
research  with  generation.  Similar  placements 
could  be  made  for  dimensions  such  as  classic 
vs.  romantic,  answers  vs.  questions,  and  even, 
heaven  forbid,  conservative  vs.  liberal. 

In  short,  the  basic  conflict  between  preser- 
vation and  generation  is  powerful  enough  to 
encompass  many  of 
the  arguments  we 
academics  encounter 
in  the  practice  of  our 
profession.  Often  this 
conflict  touches  a 
value  system  about 
which  each  of  us 
cares  deeply.  Let  me 
set  the  pendulum  in 
motion  by  recounting 
some  examples  from 
the  history  of  aca- 
demic life. 

You  will  remem- 
ber that  Aristotle's  father  was  a physician. 

The  standard  medical  care  at  the  time  derived 
from  the  practices  of  the  empirics,  who  cata- 
logued methods.  The  role  of  the  physician 
was  simply  to  dispense  medicine  from  the 
assembled  catalog  so  as  to  effect  a cure.  This 
is  an  instance  of  an  academic  discipline  rely- 
ing on  the  preservation  function.  Aristotle, 
however,  attacked  this  system.  In  his  argu- 
ments he  asked  physicians  to  teach  patients 
about  their  illness  and  to  involve  them  fully 
as  participants  in  treatment.  This  approach 
opened  new  possibilities  for  cure,  many  of 
which  were  unpredictable.  Aristotle  thus 
moved  toward  the  generation  function, 
enlarging  the  practice  of  medicine. 


The  enormous  value  of  the  preservation 
function  was  proven  in  the  long  period 
between  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  late  Middle 
Ages.  During  these  dark  centuries,  academic 
manuscripts  were  preserved  by  itinerant 
scholars  and,  after  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
in  church  schools.  The  curriculum  con- 
sisted of  transmission  of  the  liberal  arts, 
preserved  from  the  ancient  world  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Conflict  between  the  preservation  function 
and  the  generation  function  broke  out  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when,  for  a brief  period,  the 
creation  and  analysis  of  literature  flourished. 
Grammar,  one  of  the  three  liberal  arts  in  the 
trivium  (along  with  rhetoric  and  logic),  was 
seen  as  the  champion  of  this  generative  move- 
ment. John  of  Salisbury,  who  left  England  to 
study  in  France  from  1136  to  1157,  describes 
elements  of  the  conflict.  He  studied  rhetoric 
with  Alberic,  a teacher  who  clearly  flirted 
with  the  generation  function.  Alberic's  style, 
says  John,  was  to  raise  "questions  subtle  and 
large,"  in  contrast  to  the  prevailing  style, 
which  was  "lucid,  short,  and  agreeable." 

After  study  in  Paris,  John  went  to 
Chartres,  where  he  remained  about  10  years 
seeking  and  finding  teachers  who  taught 
literature  and  other  new  subjects.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris  he  was  shocked  to  see  that 
knowledge  had  stood  still.  He  writes  of  the 
professors,  "They  only  had  progressed  in  one 
point,  they  had  unlearned  moderation,  they 
knew  not  modesty . . . And  thus  experience 
taught  me  a manifest  conclusion,  that,  where- 
as dialectic  furthers  other  studies,  so  if  it 
remain  by  itself  it  lies  bloodless  and  barren, 
nor  does  it  quicken  the  soul  to  yield  fruit  of 
philosophy,  except  the  same  conceive  from 
elsewhere."  And  so  we  see  that  John,  antici- 
pating the  full  flood  of  the  developing  renais- 
sance, had  recognized  the  valuable  allure  of 
the  generation  function. 

In  the  high  renaissance,  the  ideas  and  sys- 
tems of  the  ancients  served  as  inspiration  for 
a Europe  surging  with  the  thrill  of  discovery. 
The  medieval  university  was  quickly  outrun 
and  fell  back  to  a priority  of  preservation.  By 


pursuing  generation  of  new  knowl- 
edge, such  as  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  gave  up 
on  universities  altogether  and  became  leaders 
in  the  establishment  of  a competing  institu- 
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tion,  the  Royal  or  National  Academy. 

By  the  late  eighteenth  century  the  conflict 
between  the  preservation  function  and  the 
generation  function  had  escalated  to  crisis, 
which  threatened  to  sever  the  two  functions 
completely  by  isolating  them  in  separate  insti- 
tutions: preservation  in  the  university  and 
generation  in  the  national  academy.  This 
potential  calamity  was  averted  by  a decisive 
act  of  genius,  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  1810  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 

Harkening  back  to  Aristotle,  Humboldt 
propounded  the  unity  of  teaching  and 
research,  arguing  that  each  enriched  the 
other.  The  brilliant  institution  he  created 
ultimately  transformed  European  universities 
and  became  the  inspiration  for  the  rise  of 
the  American  university  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

The  U.S.  colonial  college  was  deeply  root- 
ed in  medieval  tradition  and  very  much  a 
defender  of  the  preservation  function.  The 
rise  of  the  concept  of  the  modern  university 
defined  by  Humboldt  was  deeply  threatening 
to  those  scholars  who  saw  their  primary  func- 
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tion  as  maintaining 
the  covenant  of  the  ages. 

The  preservationists  were  located 
principally  in  the  humanities,  heirs  to  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  defenders  of  texts  produced  by 
great  minds.  By  affixing  the  term  "research" 
with  subtle  sarcasm  to  the  concept  of  "univer- 
sity," these  preservationists  hoped  to  devalue 
the  emerging  institution.  Instead,  the  research 
university,  in  step  with  developments  in  sci- 
ence, democracy  and  industrialization, 
emerged  as  an  American  ideal. 

Focusing  on  criticism  of  their  work  as  util- 
itarian, physicists  began  to  outplay  the 
preservationists  at  their  own  game  by  empha- 
sizing the  theoretical  and  intellectual  nature 
of  their  work.  They  turned  their  methods  of 
"pure  science"  toward  the  great  question  of 
What  is  nature?  and  developed,  at  first 
abstractly,  the  construct  of  the  atom.  Eventu- 
ally, the  art  of  pure  invesfigation  uncovered 
the  electron,  for  which  no  use  could  be  imag- 
ined af  the  time.  A popular  toast  at  turn-of- 
the-century  gatherings  of  physicists  was, 
"Long  live  the  electron!  May  it  never  be  of 
use  to  anybody!" 

So  we  see  that  enormous  energy,  born  of  a 
great  conflict  between  preservation  and  gen- 
eration of  knowledge,  was  present  right  at  the 
beginning  of  fhe  development  of  the  United 
States  college  and  university  and  continues 
today.  The  conflict  has  shaped  the  B.A. 
degree  curriculum  as  we  know  it  now:  rough- 
ly three  equal  parts  of  free  electives,  major 
program  and  general  education.  This  struc- 
ture, which  today  seems  so  standard,  is  less 
than  60  years  old. 

Let  me  draw  a distinction  between  what  I 
call  general  education  and  liberal  education.  I 
see  general  education  as  the  kind  of  curricu- 
lum fostering  the  values  of  those  who  would 
preserve  and  transmit  the  finest  of  existing 
knowledge.  It  is  reflected  in  emphasis  on 
great  books  and  fixed  combinations  of  specific 
courses.  In  contrast,  I see  liberal  education  as 
the  kind  of  curriculum  fostering  the  values  of 
those  who  would  encourage  discovery  and 
the  generation  of  new  knowledge.  It  is  reflect- 


ed in  emphasis  on  selective  distribution,  inde- 
pendent study  and  free  election. 

The  recent  swings  of  the  pendulum  are 
clearly  discernible.  It  began  on  the  side  of 
general  education  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
It  was  natural  for  the  Harvard  faculty  to  pro- 
claim its  vision  of  Western  civilization  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  vanquished  dictator- 
ships, in  the  commitment  of  citizens  of 
modern  democracy  to  the  enduring  moral 
values  of  Western  culture.  The  faculty's  inspi- 
rational report,  appropriately  titled  "General 
Education  in  a Eree  Society,"  set  the  guide- 
lines for  general  education  requirements  for 
Unifed  States  colleges  and  universities  for 
almost  a generation. 

A fixed  set  of  courses  conveying  a stan- 
dard semantic  structure,  and  implying  closely 
held  common  values,  could  be  maintained  as 
long  as  higher  education  remained  the  pre- 
serve of  a cultural  aristocracy.  However, 
when  the  number  of  campuses  increased  dra- 
matically and  an  unprecedented  diversity 
changed  the  character  of  the  student  body  on 
campuses  everywhere,  these  values  were  test- 
ed. The  values  alone  were  not  sturdy  enough 
to  support  the  rigid  curricular  structure  that 
had  been  built  upon  them. 

By  1970  the  pendulum  had  swung  to  the 
other  side.  The  fixed  course  requiremenfs 
had  been  largely  replaced  by  more  flexible 
designs  which  emphasized  a form  of  area 
distrihufion  close  fo  free  election.  As  specific 
course  requirements  were  eliminated, 
most  faculties  assumed  in  good  faith  that 
the  objectives  of  general  education  would 
be  maintained  through  close  faculty  advising 
of  students,  leading  to  individually  tailored 
curricula  embodying  the  best  of  liberal 
education. 

But  the  well-intentioned  curriculum  of  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s  did  not  provide 
specific  protection  for  the  great  intellectual 
treasures  of  Western  civilization— a night- 
mare for  those  who  believe  in  the  preserva- 
tion function  of  the  university.  The  pendulum 
began  to  swing  back,  bringing  with  it  calls  for 
a "core"  curriculum. 


We  are  currently  in  a period  of  synthesis 
between  these  two  positions.  You  may  feel 
that  I ought  now  take  a stand  for  one  or  the 
other,  for  preservation  or  for  generation,  but  I 
will  not.  The  reason  is  my  conviction  that 
truth  is  to  be  found  at  neither  pole. 

1 was  deeply  affected  as  an  undergraduate 
by  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Jaspers,  a twentieth 
century  existentialist,  jaspers  argued  that 
truth  could  be  perceived  but  never  possessed. 
It  emerges  briefly  from  time  to  time  and  we 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  glimpse  it  as  it 
darts  seemingly  from  behind  one  veil  to 
behind  another.  In  that  moment  when  we  tr\’ 
to  capture  truth,  or  claim  that  we  have  it  to 
ourselves,  it  disappears  entirely.  The  best  way 
to  see  truth,  Jaspers  said,  is  in  an  earnest  dia- 
logue between  two  par- 
ties, each  defending  a 
different  point  of  view. 

It  is  in  such  honest 
argument  that  truth  is 
enlivened. 

I believe  that  truth  is 
dependent  upon  the 
pendulum.  As  it  swings 
it  reveals  the  value  in 
each  of  what  appear  to 
be  polar  extremes. 

Somewhere  in  the  thick 
of  this  dialectic  between 
thesis  and  antithesis 

there  are  truths  to  be  perceived  and  sought 
which  comprise  combinations  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  each  extreme.  Each  s\mthesis  which 
emerges  is  only  one  of  many  which  are  possi- 
ble, and  others  will  surely  come  along, 
appearing  more  persuasive  in  a later  day. 

We  must  be  true  to  both  covenants,  the 
one  that  preserves  and  transmits  and  the  one 
that  generates  and  discovers.  We  will  find 
value  in  keeping  the  pendulum  in  motion,  in 
the  constant  search  for  a more  satisfactor}' 
solution,  in  the  dialogue  itself. 


Daniel  Fallon  is  provost  and  vice  president  for 
Academic  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park. 
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A DECADE  WITH  THE  GUARNERI 


It  happens  eight  times  a year— the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  comes  into 
town.  Arnold  Steinhardt  and  John  Dailey,  violins,  Michael  Tree,  viola,  and 
David  Soyer,  cello,  descend  upon  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College 
Park  to  teach,  coach,  rehearse  and  perform.  The  halls  of  Tawes  are  filled 
with  the  sounds  of  well-rehearsed  chamber  music  and  solo  concert!  being 
played  by  students  and  visiting  groups  for  the  members  of  the  quartet  in 
private  lessons,  master  classes  and  coachings. 

The  Guarneri  String  Quartet  has  been  in  existence  for  29  years,  without 
any  changes  in  personnel  since  its  founding  in  1964.  Its  mark  of  excellence 
is  the  incredible  sound  that  stems  from  nearly  30  years  of  togetherness. 


STORY  BY  SUZANNE  BEICKEN 


PHOTOS  BY  SCOTT  SUCHMAN 


fohn  Dailey,  violin 


"In  a milieu  where  conflicts  of  personali- 
ty and  musicianship  have  destroyed  similar 
ensembles  or  at  least  promoted  rapid 
turnovers  in  personnel,"  wrote  Bernard 
Holland  in  a New  York  Times  article  in  1985, 
"the  Guarneri  survives  intact  though  not 
always  in  peace."  Several  factors  play  a role 
in  the  quartet's  longevity;  probably  the  most 
significant  is  their  great  respect  for  one 
another's  privacy.  Their  neverending  sense 
of  humor  is  a close  second.  Also,  their  love 
of  music  finds  fulfillment  in  the  enormously 
rich  and  varied  quartet  literature.  These  four 
unique  individuals  have  formed  a unity  that 
is  in  stunning  evidence  when  they  perform. 

For  their  outstanding  musicianship,  the 
Guarneri  have  received  eight  Grammy 
Award  nominations.  They  have  performed 
at  the  White  House  and  received  honorary 
doctorates  and  medals  from  around  the 
globe.  They  have  recorded  on  the  RGA  Red 
Seal  and  Phillips  labels  and  have  collaborat- 
ed with  the  "Who's  Who  of  Music":  Emanuel 
Ax,  Pablo  Gasals,  Benny  Goodman,  Eugene 
Istomin,  Boris  Kroyt,  Artur  Rubenstein  and 
Pinkus  Zukermann,  to  mention  only  a few  of 
their  numerous  guest  artists.  Their  recording 


of  the  Cavatina  movement  of  Beethoven's 
String  Quartet  Op.  130  was  encapsulated  in 
Vovager  II  and  launched  into  space  on  Aug. 
20, 1977,  along  with  Elvis  Presley  singing 
"Don't  Step  on  My  Blue  Suede  Shoes." 
"NASA's  gift  to  the  universe  of  our  civiliza- 
tion's finest  for  eternity,"  quips  Steinhardt. 

Back  on  earth,  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  several  books,  including  Quartet  by  Helen 
Drees  Ruttencutter  (Lipponcott  & Crowell, 
1980)  and  The  Art  of  Quartet  Playing:  The 
Guarneri  in  Conversalion  with  David  Blum 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1986).  A full-length  film, 
"High  Fidelity— The  Guarneri  String  Quar- 
tet", was  released  nationally  in  the  fall  of 
1989  and  received  great  critical  as  well  as 
public  acclaim.  They  have  been  featured  on 
manv  television  and  radio  specials  and  docu- 
mentaries and  have  been  written  up  in 
numerous  articles,  including  a long  and 
detailed  profile  in  the  New  Yorker. 

The  Guarneri  String  Quartet  has  been 
hailed  by  Newsweek  as  "one  of  the  world's 
most  elegant  chamber  ensembles,"  and  the 
esteem  in  which  it  is  held  translates  into  a 
most  hectic  schedule.  The  members  of  the 
quartet  spend  nine  months  of  the  year  on 
tour  and  three  months  with  their  families. 
During  these  summer  months  while  they  are 
not  playing  quartets  with  one  another  they 
continue  playing  chamber  music  and  solo 
concerts.  Highlights  of  their  1993-94  season 
leave  one  breathless:  performances  in  New 
York  at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  Alice  Tully  Hall,  a spe- 
cial appearance  with  the  Chamber  Music 
Society  of  Lincoln  Center,  and  performances 
at  the  Kennedv  Center  in  Washington  and 
the  Ambassador  Auditorium  in  Los  Angeles. 
International  appearances  include  their  34th 
European  tour  as  well  as  performances  in 
Canada  and  South  America. 

A recent  review  in  the  Washington  Post 
(November  8, 1993)  perhaps  summed  it  up 
most  poignantly  when  discussing  their  joint 
concert  in  Washington  with  a young  and 
upcoming  string  quartet,  the  Orion:  "There 
they  were  on  stage  at  the  Kennedy  Center 


Terrace  Theater  Wednesday  night.  The 
grand  old  oaks,  the  Guarneri,  the  longest 
surviving  artistic  collaboration  of  any  string 
quartet  in  the  United  States,  and  the  young 
saplings,  the  Orion  String  Quartet." 

And  can  you  imagine?  Those  "grand  old 
oaks"  of  chamber  music  have  been  rooted 
right  here  in  the  Department  of  Music  at  Col- 
lege Park  since  1982.  That  good  fortune  is  the 
result  of  a plan  which  evolved  in  the  early 
1980s  to  identify  and  bring  to  the  College 
Park  campus  faculty  with  international  repu- 
tations. The  music  department  was  high  on 
the  list  for  faculty  enhancement.  Jack  Coop- 
er, associate  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Music,  remembers  suggesting  "that  the 
music  department  try  to  get  the  entire 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  instead  of  just  one 
outstanding  string  teacher."  The  idea  caught 
like  "wildfire,"  Cooper  says.  "The  quartet 
had  already  established  quite  a presence 
here  at  College  Park,  having  appeared  at  the 
University  Community  Concert  Series 


Michaet  Tree,  viola 
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STUDENTS  HAVE  COME  FROM  ABROAD  TO  STUDY  WITH 
THEM  AND  GLEAN  THE  BENEFITS  OF  FOUR  ARTISTS 

WHO  ARE  OUTSTANDING  INDIVIDUAL  MUSICIANS 
AND  BREATHE  LIKE  ONE  WHEN  THEY  PLAY  TOGETHER. 


(today,  the  Concert  Society  of  Maryland)  and 
the  Summer  Institute  for  the  Creative  and 
Performing  Arts,  playing  concerts  and  teach- 
ing popular  master  classes." 

Cooper  had  attended  the  Curtis  Institute 
with  three  members  of  the  quartet  (before 
they  were  the  Guarneri)  and  felt  that  this 
group,  with  its  unique  combination  of  out- 
standing individual  artistry  and  reputation 
as  one  of  the  finest  string  quartets  in  the 
world,  would  present  the  best  in  teaching 
and  music  making.  Cooper  and  Stewart  Gor- 
don, chair  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
visited  the  musicians  in  New  York  and  were 
able  to  interest  them  in  coming  to  Maryland. 
At  the  time.  President  William  E.  Kirwan 
was  vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs.  A 
great  music  lover  and  advocate  for  the 
Department  of  Music,  he  was  extremely  sup- 
portive of  the  prospect  of  getting  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  on  the  faculty  and 
helped  to  smooth  and  speed  the  process. 
From  that  time  onward,  a true  respect  and 
warmth  has  grown  between  the  quartet  and 
Kirwan.  They  performed  for  his  inaugura- 
tion and  are  invited  to  his  home  annually 
after  their  scholarship  benefit  concert. 
Recently,  the  quartet  publicly  acclaimed  Kir- 
wan as  one  of  the  most  devoted  presidents, 
hosts  and  concert  lovers  they  have  ever 
encountered  in  their  many  appearances  at 
colleges  and  universities. 

With  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  official- 
ly on  board.  Cooper  went  to  the  Graduate 
School  to  solicit  support  for  Guarneri  String 
Quartet  Fellowships  for  graduate  students, 
and  so  began  a significant  increase  in  the 
level  of  graduate  performance  and  financial 
aid  for  string  players. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  association 
with  the  university,  the  members  of  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  have  been  dedicated 
to  their  primary  mission  of  teaching.  Their 
impact  on  all  who  come  into  contact  with 
them  has  been  profound.  They  have,  over  the 
years,  attracted  young  students  to  come  to 
the  university  to  study,  including  members 
of  the  Auryn  Quartet  (which  is  at  home  in 


Germany)  and  the  Aviv  Quartet  (from  Tel 
Aviv).  Students  have  come  from  abroad  to 
study  with  them  and  glean  the  benefits  of 
four  artists  who  are  outstanding  individual 
musicians  and  breathe  like  one  when  they 
play  together.  Their  instruction  complements 
the  fine  teaching  of  the  other  members  of  the 
faculty  in  the  department. 

"To  have  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet 
here,"  says  Beth  Vanderburgh,  a doctoral 
student  in  cello,  "is  a great  asset.  Learning 
chamber  music  prepares  you  for  listening,  an 
art  you  need  to  conquer  for  any  kind  of  job 
in  music  you  might  take,  and  studying  with 
the  greatest  quartet  in  the  world  is  certainly 
the  best  way  to  learn."  Beth  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  because  she  knew  the 
Guarneri  were  teaching  here.  "Their  being 
here,  in  combination  with  our  faculty— well, 
it  is  a big  bonus  for  anybody."  And  what  is  it 
like  to  study  with  your  idols?  "Before  1 came 
here,"  Beth  recalls,  "I  was  in  awe  and  some- 
what scared  because  one  hears  stories  that 
Mr.  Soyer  can  be  tough  and  scary.  But  then 
we  went  into  our  first  lesson  and  now  I 
know  he  is  friendly,  funny,  and  that  his  exte- 
rior is  far  more  intimidating  than  his  inside." 

Students  perform  individually  for  mem- 
bers of  the  quartet,  regardless  of  the  instru- 


ment they  play.  Violinists  play  for  Soyer  and 
cellists  perform  for  Steinhardt,  and  they  all 
gain  information  about  musicianship,  phras- 
ing and  bowing.  John  Fadial,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  violin  working  toward  his  Doctor  of 
Musical  Arts  degree,  finds  that  the  personal 
interaction  with  the  members  of  the  quartet 
has  had  the  greatest  impact  upon  him.  "I 
spent  years  listening  to  the  Guarneri  String 
Quartet  on  records  and  in  concert,  and  1 
always  admired  their  sound  and  enjoyed 
watching  them,"  he  says.  "But  now,  being 
able  to  talk  to  them  about  music  and  work 
out  details,  like  a sudden  shift  of  position, 
makes  all  the  difference.  The  personal  aspect 
of  getting  to  know  them  has  affected  me  the 
most,  because  you  don't  get  everything  from 
a CD.  In  working  with  them  on  specific 
music  I feel  like  a part  of  their  past  histor}' 
and  experience." 

The  Guarneri's  expertise  as  both  teachers 
and  musicians  can  be  seen  in  their  individual 
backgrounds.  All  four  musicians  are  out- 
standing artists  and  have,  throughout  the 
years  as  string  quartet  players,  maintained 
their  own  solo  and  chamber  music  careers. 
Violinist  Arnold  Steinhardt  began  his  studies 
with  Peter  Maremblum  and  Toscha  Seidle. 

At  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  he  studied 
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THEIR  TEACHING  AND  PLAYING  REFLECTS  THE  FACT  THAT  COMPROMISE 
IS  NOT  DEFEAT  BUT  REVELATION;  THEIR  INTERPRETATIONS 
CONTINUE  TO  INSPIRE  BOTH  THE  STUDENTS  AT  MARYLAND  AS  WELL 

AS  THOSE  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY  THAT  COME  TO  LISTEN. 


with  Ivan  Galamian  and  later,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  George  Szell,  with  Joseph 
Szigeti  in  Switzerland.  Bronze  medalist  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  in  Brussels, 
Steinhardt  also  won  the  Leventritt  Competi- 
tion in  1958.  At  the  age  of  14  he  had  his 
debut  with  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
and  has  subsequently  appeared  with  many 
major  orchestras  and  in  recital. 

John  Dailey  made  his  debut  as  violinist 
at  the  age  of  14,  also.  Formerly  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  a member  of 
the  Oberlin  String  Quartet  and  artist-in- 
residence at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dailey 
has  performed  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  Japan,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  recital  and  as  soloist 
with  orchestras. 

Michael  Tree,  violist,  received  his  first 
violin  instruction  at  the  age  of  5.  Later,  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  he  studied  with 
Efrem  Zimbalist,  Veda  Reynolds  and  Lea 
Luboshutz.  At  the  age  of  20  he  made  his 
Carnegie  Hall  recital  debut  as  a violonist. 
Subsequently,  Tree  has  appeared  as  viola 
soloist  with  major  orchestras,  in  recital,  and 
at  leading  festivals. 

Cellist  David  Soyer  studied  with  distin- 
guished cello  teachers,  including  Diran 


Alexanian,  Emanuel  Feuerman  and  Pablo 
Casals.  He  won  the  Youth  Competition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  appeared  as 
soloist  with  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting. 

He  was  later  a member  of  the  Bach  Aria 
Group,  the  Guilet  String  Quartet  and  the 
New  Music  Quartet.  His  association  with  the 
musicians  of  the  Marlboro  Festival  led  to  his 
becoming  a founding  member  of  the  Marl- 
boro Trio. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  great 
satisfaction  and  honor  of  getting  to  know  the 
members  of  the  quartet,  a number  of  quali- 
ties stand  out.  In  spite  of  the  excruciating 
demands  of  performing  on  tour,  the  numer- 
ous repetitions  of  works,  the  strain  of  end- 
less rehearsing  and  the  exhaustion  of  jet- 
lagged  travelling,  they  seem  relatively 
unscathed.  Evelyn  Elsing,  associate  professor 
of  cello,  observes  that ". . . their  approacha- 
bility  is  astonishing.  They're  up  there,  up  at 
the  top,  and  yet  they  still  seem  to  enjoy  the 
basic  building  processes  for  young  people." 
Elsing,  who  travels  often  with  a trio  of  her 
own,  points  out  that  "all  four  musicians  have 
an  incredible  knowledge  of  the  entire  music 
scene,  completely  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
quartet  playing.  They  know  a thousand  peo- 
ple and  contacts  around  the  world,  know  a 


thousand  concert  hall  acoustics,  a thousand 
good  and  bad  orchestras.  They  know  what 
interesting  instruments  are  for  sale  and 
where  the  reputable  dealers  are."  As  Elsing 
puts  it,  "They  are  our  link  to  the  internation- 
al world." 

Observations  about  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  quartet  from  faculty  and  students 
abound:  Michael  Tree  is  renowned  for  his 
ability  to  work  through  new  fingerings  and 
other  technical  possibilities  with  astonishing 
speed.  He  is  very  accurate  about  rhythms 
and  is  always  very  concerned  about  the  par- 
ticular sound  required  for  a given  work. 

John  Dailey  is  unique  in  the  quartet  in 
wishing  to  know  several  days  in  advance  of 
coming  down  here,  exactly  which  works  he 
will  coach.  Obviously,  he  wants  to  think 
about  the  music  before  he  gets  here.  He  is 
well-known  amongst  the  students  for  hav- 
ing solutions  and  instructions  that  are  the 
most  specific. 

David  Soyer  has  an  uncanny  memory  for 
fingerings  and  bowings  for  every  piece  he 
has  ever  played  (and  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  music  that  he  hasn't  played).  He 
leans  toward  a pragmatic  technique,  robust 
style  and  a clear  point  of  view.  He  can  be 
exacting,  but  brings  out  the  best  in  the  well- 
prepared  student  who  tries. 

Arnold  Steinhardt,  carrying  the  magic 
that  first  violinists  do,  has  the  ability  to 
impart  to  music  a sense  of  joy  and  spontane- 
ity that  is  contagious.  He  is  a master  at 
unlocking  creativity  in  others,  and  does  it 
with  uncanny  ease. 

The  glory  of  having  four  musicians  who 
play  as  one  but  teach  as  individuals  is  that 
students  often  get  four  different  points  of 
view  about  the  same  music.  Their  teaching 
and  playing  reflects  the  fact  that  compromise 
is  not  defeat  but  revelation;  their  interpreta- 
tions continue  to  inspire  both  the  students  at 
Maryland  as  well  as  those  from  the  commu- 
nity that  come  to  listen. 

Of  the  eight  times  a year  that  the 
Guarneri  Quartet  come  down  from  New 
York  to  teach,  seven  of  their  two-day  stints 
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are  devoted  to  open  rehearsals.  These  are 
free  and  open  to  the  public,  and,  over  the 
years,  the  Guarneri  has  built  a faithful  fol- 
lowing. About  150  "groupies"  of  all  ages 
from  the  campus  community  join  the  quartet 
in  the  Tawes  Recital  Hall  for  one-and-a-half 
hours  of  practicing,  comments,  jokes,  conver- 
sation and  whatever  else  may  come  up  in 
their  inspired  exchanges.  When  the  members 
arrive,  they  take  off  their  jackets,  roll  up  their 
sleeves,  loosen  their  ties  and  get  to  work. 
Frequently,  they  have  invited  other  members 
of  the  faculty  to  join  them  for  these  open 
rehearsals,  and  it  is  at  those  times  that  the 
true  spirit  of  collegiality  reigns.  It  is  a rare 
treat  indeed  when  the  Guarneri  takes  up 
contemporary  pieces,  such  as  quartets  by 
University  of  Maryland  faculty  composer 
Larry  Moss  or  student  composer  Tom  Licata. 


Arnold  Steinhardt,  violin 


Once  a year,  instead  of  an  open  rehearsal, 
the  Guarneri  Quartet  generously  performs  a 
concert  for  the  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit 
Series,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  scholar- 
ship fund.  These  concerts  are  always  popular 
and  are  generally  sold  out  long  before  the 
actual  event. 

The  open  rehearsals  have,  over  the  years, 
taken  on  a life  of  their  own.  The  exchanges 
between  quartet  members  give  the  listeners  a 
true  window  into  the  process  of  rehearsal, 
discussion  and  reworking  that  helps  to 
make  a finished  product.  But  probably  the 
most  fun  occurs  when  the  audience  and 
the  Guarneri  interact.  The  exchanges  bristle 
with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  four  seasoned 
performers. 

For  those  who  are  regulars  or  are  new  to 
the  experience,  the  question  and  answer 
period  provides  the  excitement  of  a one-on- 
one  with  these  famed  musicians  who  do  not 
tire  of  answering  both  general  questions  and 
specific  queries.  A favorite  inquiry  concerns 
the  instruments  they  play.  To  the  surprise  of 
many,  none  of  them  own  instruments  built 
by  Guarneri,  the  famed  Italian  maker, 
although  they  do  all  own  very  old  and  valu- 
able instruments.  Nonetheless,  at  a given 
rehearsal,  one  of  the  musicians  might  be 
playing  on  a modern  instrument  built  by  a 
contemporary  violin  maker,  indicating  their 
flexibility  and  willingness  to  experiment. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  group's 
name.  In  the  true  Guarneri  tradition,  not  all 
the  members  agree  on  how  the  name  of  their 
quartet  evolved.  Two  recall  that  they  named 
it  after  the  Italian  instrument  maker,  while 
the  other  two  are  convinced  that  the  name 
came  from  Boris  Kroyt  (of  the  Budapest 
String  Quartet).  In  any  case,  there  actually 
was  once  a quartet  called  the  Guarneri  that 
was  active  in  Europe  following  World  War  I, 
and  Kroyt  was  a member  of  that  group. 

The  University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  come  a long  way  and  these 
days  gets  fine  reviews.  In  talking  to  its  con- 
ductor, William  Hudson,  recently,  he  point- 
ed out  that  having  the  Guarneri  String  Quar- 


Dai’id Soyer,  cello 


tet  on  board  has  made  an  enormous  differ- 
ence. "They  have  stimulated  both  students 
and  faculty  and  have  helped  us  to  draw 
many  more  sophisticated  string  players  over 
the  years.  The  prestige  they  have  brought  us 
and  actual  substance  they  have  provided  is 
visibly  apparent,"  he  says. 

Everyone  agrees  that  looking  forward  to 
their  visits  nearly  every  month  during  the 
academic  year  provides  great  motivation  and 
excitement.  They  are  tremendous  examples 
to  us  all,  and,  after  a decade  of  their  presence 
here,  we  are  all  still  immensely  satisfied  and 
proud  that  they  are  associated  with  us. 

As  one  of  the  graduate  students  said, 
"After  we  coach  with  them  we  are  not  filled 
with  a sense  of  relief  but  rather  can't  wait  to 
go  back  into  the  studio  and  get  to  work." 
Such  is  the  inspiration  the  Guarneri  imparts: 
their  love  of  music  is  contagious,  and  Mary- 
land has  enjoyed  being  under  their  spell  for 
these  many  years. 


Suzanne  Beicken  is  lecturer  of  music  and  concert 
manager  for  the  Department  of  Music  and  a long-time 
friend  and  fan  of  the  Guarneri  String  Quartet.  She 
received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  her  master’s  degree  and  Ph.D.  in  musicology 
from  Stanford  University. 
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ing  Herod  the  Great.  Tyrant,  mass  murderer,  paranoid  politician, 
profiteer,  panderer  to  Rome,  villain  in  the  extreme,  baby  killer. 


builder  of  great  cities.  Builder  of  great  cities? 


Best  known  for  his  alleged  paranoid  quest  to  murder  all  of 


Bethlehem's  first-born  males,  the  king  of  Judaea  may  at  last  be 


shedding  that  evil  onus.  With  the  help  of  archaeologist /historian  Ken  Holum,  a revolving 
core  of  dedicated  Maryland  students  and  many  others,  the  archaeological  remains  of  Herod's 

grandest  urban  vision,  the  ancient  city  of  Caesarea,  are  being  excavated.  And  after  2,000  ||a 

years,  Herod's  dream — to  be  known  throughout  the  centuries  as  a visionary 
builder  of  great  cities— may  finally  be  coming  true. 

One  of  the  richest  archaeological  sites  in  the  Holy  Land,  Caesarea  was  built 
from  22  to  10  B.C.E.  to  honor  the  Roman  emperor  Caesar  Augustus.  Once 


considered  the  jewel  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  city  was  the  home  of  Romans, 
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Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  alike  and  survived  13  centuries  of 


war  and  natural  disaster.  A major 


trade  and  transportation  center  for  goods  and  travelers  from  all  over  the  Mediterranean,  its  man-made  harbor,  Sebastos 
(which  in  Greek  means  Augustus),  was  a marvel  of  enormous  scale,  technical  complexity  and  classic  beauty. 

The  Roman  Caesars  to  whom  the  city  was  dedicated  were  so  impressed  that,  not  long  after  Herod's  death  in  4 B.C.E., 
they  chose  Caesarea  to  be  the  seat  of  Roman  power  in  the  region.  It  remained  the  provincial  capital  until  the  end  of 
antiquity.  An  inscription  found  at  Caesarea  provides  evidence  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  headquartered  there  in  the  first 


century.  St.  Paul,  too,  spent  time  at  Caesarea,  imprisoned  within  its  walls  before  he  was  sent  off  to  Rome 


and  eventually  executed.  And,  10  centuries  later,  the  Crusaders  found  a 


glass  chalice  there,  which  they  took  to  be  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  city  was  finally  abandoned  after  the  Egyptian  Mam- 


luks  destroyed  it  in  1265  to  insure 


that  it  would  never  again  become  a 
Christian  stronghold. 


Director  Ken  Holum  guides 
volunteers  through  one  of  the 
warehouse  vaults  beneath  the 
Temple  Platform  (left). 

Volunteers  sometimes  find 
perfectly  preserved  artifacts  from 
antiquity,  like  this  amphora 
( ivine  jar)  from  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  (right). 


Participants  typically  are  not  archaeologists  by  training,  and  ages 
and  backgrounds  are  as  varied  as  the  ubiquitous  "sherds"  (archaeolo- 
gists don't  like  the  word  "shard,"  says  Holum)  of  ancient  pottery  that 
litter  Caesarea's  sandy  shore. 

"We  have  people  who  are  very  young  who  are  just  starting  college,  , 
and  people  who  have  long  been  retired,"  says  Tom  Wilkinson,  who  has 
spent  five  seasons  as  a staff  architect  at  Caesarea.  "We  have  lots  of 
school  teachers,  professionals,  people  taking  vacations,  doctors,  engi- 
neers—just  an  assortment.  Students  are  a large  part  of  it,  but  it  is  so 
well  complemented  by  people  from  backgrounds  aside  from  aca- 
demia ...It  usually  ends  up  being  a really  interesting  mix." 

Those  who  come  to  dig  at  Caesarea  volunteer  not  only  their  labor 
but  also  their  money.  They  pay  from  $2,000  to  $4,000,  depending  on  the 
length  of  their  stay,  for  the  privilege  of  coming  to  the  Holy  Land  to  dig. 
Staff  often  come  at  their  own  expense  as  well,  to  supervise  the  students 

I 


Every  turn  of  a volunteer's  trowel  yields  fragments  ("sherds")  of 


ancient  pottery,  including  these 


pieces  from  the  Late  Hellenistic 


and  Early  Roman  periods. 


professor  of  history  at  the  Univer- 

Asity  of  Maryland  at  College  Park, 

Ken  Holum,  has  been  leading  stu- 
dents and  staff  to  excavate 
Herod's  ancient  city  since  1978. 
Through  the  years  he  has  helped 
unearth  parts  of  Caesarea's  mas- 
sive harbor  as  well  as  its  theaters, 
streets,  aqueducts,  houses,  a tem- 

pie,  a church,  fortification  walls, 

and  a hippodrome  for  chariot  races  and  gladiator  and  wild  beast 
fights.  The  most  recent  major  discoveries  include  a second  amphithe- 
ater and  a small  fortune  in  gold  coins,  buried  for  1,400  years  under  a 
villa  within  the  city. 

Holum,  54,  first  took  notice  of  Caesarea  in  the  late  1970s,  when  he 
was  writing  his  first  book  on  late  Roman  empresses.  One  of  them, 
Eudocia,  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  439-440,  and  she  traveled  back  to  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople  via  Caesarea.  "1  had  this  image  of 
[Eudocia]  and  her  friends  on  the  docks  at  Caesarea  saying  goodbye," 
says  Holum.  "About  the  same  time  I encountered  a person  who  was 
excavating  at  Caesarea,  and  1 had  in  the  back  of  my  mind  a project  to 
study  the  society  of  the  Holy  Land  in  this  period  . . . And  suddenly  I got 
this  notion  of  starting  to  excavate." 

That  same  year  he  organized  a group  of  colleagues  and  students 
from  Maryland  and  has  been  digging  at  Caesarea  every  summer  since. 

"It's  like  Tm  stuck  in  the  sand  of  Caesarea,"  says  Holum.  "Not  a 
bad  place  to  be." 

Not  bad  indeed. 

Located  30  miles  north  of  Tel  Aviv  on  the  sandy  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Israel,  the  ruins  of  Caesarea  are  interspersed  with 
banana  groves  and  palm  trees.  For  eight  weeks  each  summer, 

Holum  oversees  80  to  150  eager  students,  staff  and  adult  volun- 
teers, who  work  both  on  land  and  underwater  to  excavate  the  city 
and  its  harbor.  Dubbed  the  Combined  Caesarea  Expeditions,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  co-sponsors  the  excavations  with  Israel's  Haifa 
University.  Holum  co-directs  the  project  with  two  Israeli  archaeologists. 
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In  an  amphibious  excavation, 
volunteers  practice  their  tech- 
niques underwater,  using 
scuba  gear,  (right). 


The  aqueduct  frames  a Mediterranean  sunset.  Caesarea  is  a place  of 
extraordinary  natural  beauty. 


and  do  special  research  projects.  These  fees  pay  for  about  half  of  the 
project's  operating  expenses  each  summer,  Holum  says.  The  other  half 
comes  from  the  universities  involved,  and  from  various  private  donors, 
including  the  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Meyerhoff  Foundation.  One  donor, 
Edmund  de  Rothschild,  gives  up  to  $30,000  a year,  and  is  providing 
$200,000  to  fund  an  international  conference  at  Caesarea  in  1995, 

Holum  says. 

Although  it  has  affectionately  been  called  a "summer  camp  for 
adults,"  the  work  at  Caesarea  is  hard  and  the  hours  are  harder. 

A typical  day  begins  at  4:45  a.m.  when  Holum  awakens  the  excava- 
tors from  their  slumber  in  dormitorylike  housing  near  the  site.  It  is  still 
dark  out,  the  hot  Middle  Eastern  sun  not  yet  pounding  the  ancient 
earth.  By  5:30  a.m.,  following  a short  breakfast,  the  volunteers  arrive  at 
the  work  site  for  three  hours  of  heavy  labor.  Work  on  land  involves  fill- 
ing  guffahs— rubber  baskets— with  discarded  trench  soil,  sifting  dirt  and 
removing  heavy  stones.  Under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  eye, 
volunteers  also  learn  to  lay  a square,  handle  a trowel,  record  finds  with 
a camera  or  drafting  pen,  draw  top  plans  and  use  a small  paintbrush  or 
wooden  spatula  to  remove  dirt  from  around  skeletons  or  other  finds. 

Around  8:30  a.m.  a "second  breakfast"  is  eaten  in  a stone  building 
built  by  the  Crusaders  and  located  on  a short  strip  of  Herod's  harbor 
that  juts  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  yet  reclaimed  by  the  sea.  After 
breakfast  it  is  back  out  to  the  site.  By  midday  the  sun  is  beating  down 
and  the  workers  are  tired  and  hungry,  covered  from  head  to  toe  in  fine 
Caesarea  dust.  Early  afternoon  invites  a swim  in  the  Mediterranean  or  a 
nap  in  the  shade.  Then  comes  the  late  after- 
noon ritual  of  washing  and  cataloging 
the  day's  ever-plentiful  pottery  rem- 
nants in  preparation  for  the  daily 
"reading,"  an  evening  gathering  in 
which  ceramicists  and  other 
experts  interpret  the  finds. 
Nightfall  might  bring  a lec- 
ture. Or  a beer  at  the  sports  cen- 
ter pub  near  Kibbutz  Sdot  Yam. 
Most,  however,  go  to  bed  early 


to  prepare  for  another  4:45  a.m.  morning  and  full-day's  work. 

Weekends  are  for  travel,  usually  to  other  parts  of  Israel  such  as 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Qumran,  the  West  Bank,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Herod's  mountain  fortress  at  Masada  or  palace  at  Herodion,  and  the 
1,000-foot-below-sea-level  Dead  Sea. 

Scuba  divers  who  labor  underwater  excavating  Herod's  massive 
sunken  harbor  begin  work  somewhat  later  than  their  landfaring  coun- 
terparts because  the  sunlight  must  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  pene- 
trate the  water  and  illuminate  the  depths.  Special  air  jets  are  used  to 
determine  if  an  area  should  be  excavated.  If  so,  an  air  lift,  a long  hose 
that  sucks  up  debris,  is  used  to  remove  topsand  and  gravel,  exposing 
the  artifacts.  Air  bags  then  lift  the  find  to  the  surface. 

"It  was  built  with  much  more  sophistication  than  any  other  harbor 
at  that  time,"  says  Avner  Raban,  who  directs  the  harbor  excavations 
for  Haifa  University.  Pozzolana,  a volcanic  ash  from  Mount  Vesuvius 
in  Southern  Italy,  was  a key  ingredient  in  the  ancient  concrete  used  to 
build  the  harbor.  Herod's  Roman  engineers  imported  European 
spruce,  pine,  fir  and  poplar  to  construct  bulky  wooden  frames,  which 
were  lowered  into  place  on  the  sea  floor.  Cement  was  then  poured  into 
them  underwater. 

"The  harbor  really  has  the  stamp  of  Herod's  personalitv  on  it," 
Holum  says.  "He  wanted  to  conquer  nature.  And  he  did.  He  designed 
it  so  it  would  be  protected  from  these  powerful  forces  of  the  sea  and  the 
wind  ...but  eventually  nature  [possibly  in  the  form  of  an  earthquake] 
defeated  Herod  rather  than  vice  versa." 

Whether  working  on  land  or  on  sea,  a common  theme  of  the  Cae- 
sarea experience  is  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  ancient  and  modern. 
"Instead  of  kids  skipping  stones  on  water,  they  skip  sherds  of  ancient 
pottery,"  says  Wayne  Millan,  a Ph.D.  student  in  Maryland's  histor\’ 
program  who  spent  the  summer  of  1992  digging  at  Caesarea  and  is 
now  Holum's  research  assistant. 

There  is  no  escaping  this  dichotomy. 

Stephen  Sachs,  associate  dean  of  architecture  at  College  Park,  uses 
modern  computers  to  make  sense  of  the  ancient  at  Caesarea.  The  press 
of  a button  can  pull  together  on  the  screen  all  buildings,  fences,  roads 
and  other  structures  dating  to  the  Roman  era,  or  the  Byzantine,  or 
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Caesarea  boasts  one  of  the  best-presented  Roman  aqueducts  in  the 
Mediterranean  loorld. 


Excaitations  on  the  city’s  Temple 
Platform  have  uncovered  an 
Early  Christian  church, 
recreated  in  this  computer 
reconstruction  (right). 

Caesarea's  volunteers  come 
each  year  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  sciteral 
foreign  countries. 


whatever  period  desired.  This  technology  allows  Sachs  to  create  an 
overall  urban  plan  for  each  period,  to  make  sense  of  whaf  mighf  inifial- 
!y  seem  disparate.  To  see  that  perhaps  a stone  fence  over  here  once 
exfended  from  fhe  theater  over  there,  and  it  ran  parallel  to  a nearby 
street,  and  so  on. 

Millan  recalls  working  one  day  on  the  ancient  temple  at  Caesarea:  "I 
remember  seeing  very  finely  cuf  massive  stones,  which  may  have  been 
part  of  Herod's  building  program.  Then  looking  up  and  seeing  planes 
of  fhe  Israeli  air  force... overhead.  That  again  was  a juxtaposition  of 
ancient  and  modern... it's  always  there." 

Ken  Holum  is  sitting  in  his  office  in  College  Park  holding  up  a white 
stone  engraved  with  a Latin  inscription.  "This  stone  is  a fragment  of  an 
inscripfion  found  on  the  beach  at  Caesarea  in  1943,"  he  says.  "Some 
guy  just  sent  it  to  me.  You  see  the  Latin  letters  on  it?  A...E...L...I...O..." 


A vine  scroll  decorates 
an  eighth  century  oil 
lamp.  Exam- 
ples of  this 
type  appear 
frequently  in 
Caesarea  trenches. 


He  traces  the  shallow  Latin  lettering  with  his  fingertips.  He  is  trans- 
fixed, lost  in  the  artifact.  "We  don't  know  what  the  rest  of  the  inscrip- 
tion said  but  it's  a Latin  inscription." 

Holum  is  a man  both  excited  by  and  intellectually  intrigued  with  his 
work.  And  he  is  a virtual  encyclopedia  of  informafion  on  Caesarea.  He 
says  there  have  been  serious  digs  at  Caesarea  since  the  1930s,  but  the 
first  large-scale  excavations  didn't  start  until  1959.  Since  then  there 
have  been  continuous  excavations.  The  University  of  Maryland  got 
involved  in  the  1970s. 

He  points  to  a map  in  King  Herod's  Dream,  a book  he  published  in 
1988  to  commemorate  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  exhibition  of  Cae- 
sarea finds.  He  says  he  has  uncovered  a sixth  century  Christian  church 
there,  and  under  the  church,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  he  thinks 
was  commissioned  by  Herod. 

He  leans  his  tall  frame  forward  now,  warming  to  the  subject.  The 
temple  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Roma,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  to  Augustus,  the  deified  Roman  emper- 
or, he  says.  If  was  torn  down  by  Christians  in  the  sixth  century  and 
its  foundations  used  to  build  the  church,  a common  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  course  of  2,000  years,  successive  generations 
might  build  in  the  same  location  over  and  over,  reusing  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a building  to  create  a whole  new  structure. 
The  temple  is  a good  example  of  Herod's  devo- 
tion to  Rome,  even  though  he  was  Jewish,  Holum 
says.  The  layout  of  fhe  city,  the  aqueduct  system 
and  especially  the  harbor  are  very  Roman  as 
well.  "He  was  a very  powerful  man,"  says 
Holum,  "who  commanded  armies  and 
demanded  immediate  obedience  and 
would  execute  even  his  sons  if  they  stood 
in  his  way  or  threatened  him,"  but  he 
was  subjugated  to  Rome. 

Besides  the  buildings  at  Caesarea, 
Herod  used  slaves  and  free  laborers  to 
construct  famous  structures  through- 
out his  kingdom:  the  Second  Jewish 
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Among  the 
prize  finds  of  the 
1993  season  was 
a hoard  of  99  gold 


Another  was  a mosaic  pavement 
from  the  sixth  century  decorat- 
ed with  a vine  scroll  that  cir- 
cles animal  and  human  fig- 
ures, in  this  case  a 
male  dancer  (right). 


coins  from  the  fourth 


century... 


Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  literally  remade  a mountain  in  order  to 
provide  a platform  on  which  to  build  his  temple;  his  palace  at  Herodi- 
on,  visible  for  miles  from  every  direction;  and  his  palace  fortress  at 
Masada  that  rises  up  out  of  the  Judaean  desert. 

"It's  typical  of  Herod  that  he  brought  architects,  engineers,  even 
materials  all  the  way  from  Italy  because  he  admired  Roman  architec- 
ture so  much,"  says  Holum.  These  structures  "represent  Herod's  fasci- 
nation and  devotion  to  Roman  culture  and  his  willingness  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  to  express  it." 

Unlike  Herod,  Holum  does  not  seem  concerned  with  pageantry 
and  spectacle.  Rather  than  focus  on  buried  treasure  or  on  Herod's 
grandiose  architectural  monuments,  Holum  is  more  interested  in  solid 
archaeological  evidence  that  explains  how  Caesarea  developed  in  the 
centuries  following  Herod's  death  in  4 B.C.E.— how  the  city  changed, 
how  it  declined. 

"That's  not  as  exciting  as  finding  gold  coins,"  says  Holum,  "or  even 
as  exciting  as  the  harbor.  But  it's  very  important." 

For  example,  in  a part  of  the  city  that  boasted  major  buildings  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Holum  discovered  remains  of  a garden  irriga- 
tion system  dating  to  the  eighth  century.  Gardens  had  replaced  the 
buildings,  suggesting  that  the  city  shrunk  dramatically  in  that  area  in 
the  time  of  the  Muslim  conquest.  "That's  pretty  solid  info  for  what  hap- 
pened to  the  city,"  Holum  says. 

Another  fairly  unglamorous  but  important  find  that  sheds  some  his- 
torical light  involves  Caesarea's  fortification  system  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Holum's  crew  excavated  a deep  trench  near  the  thick  fortification 
wall  and  found  it  was  a very  poor  defensive  installation. 

"It  was  built  on  sand  and  ready  to  collapse  at  any  minute,"  he  says. 
"When  the  Muslims  attacked  in  633,  it  took  them  seven  years  to  take 
the  city.  They  weren't  able  to  break  into  this  wall.  Which  is  a nice 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  Muslim  armies  that  invaded  Palestine 
and  the  Middle  East,  defeating  the  Roman  armies  and  conquering  the 
whole  area,  either  were  uninterested  or  unable  to  take  fortified  cities." 

"We've  investigated  all  of  these  things,"  says  Holum.  "Discoveries 
that  are  giving  us  a very  good  idea  of  what  the  city  was  like  and 
how  it  developed." 


What  if  the  University  of  Maryland  were  excavated  2,000  years  from 
now?  asks  associate  dean  of  architecture  Steve  Sachs.  A few  steps  in 
Byrd  Stadium  are  uncovered.  So  the  stadium  is  excavated.  Well,  this 
might  lead  archaeologists  to  believe  that  there  are  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity,  since  it  is  probably  a gathering  place  to  watch  events  of  some 
sort.  Next,  the  fountains  on  the  mall  are  discovered.  It,  too,  is  probably 
some  form  of  gathering  place,  with  buildings  surrounding  it.  Should 
they  be  excavated  in  upcoming  years?  Maybe.  And  here's  a sundial, 
perhaps  involving  some  form  of  ritualistic  sacrifice. 

The  process  is  very  much  the  same  at  Caesarea.  In  the  decades  since 
the  digging  began,  only  about  one-tenth  of  Herod's  city  and  harbor 
have  been  excavated.  Still  to  be  found  are  the  agora,  public  temples, 
private  houses — the  citv  itself.  As  Herod's  city  is  uncovered,  Holum, 
Sachs,  their  students  and  thousands  of  volunteers  are  slowly  revealing 
a Herod  the  Great  that  history  forgot. 

Perhaps  this  is  best  summed  up  by  a five-year  Caesarea  veteran:  "1 
know  from  historical  context  that  Herod  basically  had  severe  paranoid 
personality  disorder,"  says  Tom  Wilkinson.  "But  on  the  other  hand, 
working  as  an  archaeologist  with  what  he  left  behind,  there  was  a 
genius  somewhere  inside  his  head.  He  had  a lot  of  vision  ...And  that 
vision  in  itself  is  a kind  of  genius  that  I've  come  to  respect." 

Photographs  courtesy  ofZaraza  Friedmann,  Lisa  Helfert,  Erin  Korff, 
Aaron  Levin  and  the  Centre  for  Maritime,  Haifa  University 
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ALLEN  KROWE  KEEPS 

1 

EXPANDING  THE  BOUNDS 


OF  ALUMNI  LOYALTY 


Alumnus  Allen  J.  Krowe,  Class  of  '58,  sees  i 1 

education  as  the  gateway  to  realizing  possibili-  j 1 

ties.  His  own  education  took  him  from  a j 

degree  in  accounting  to  the  top  of  the  corpo- 
rate  ladder  in  two  multinational  corporations.  j j 
And  it  is  his  appreciation  and  respect  for  edu-  i ' 
cation  that  also  brought  him  back  to  College 
Park  as  a leader,  advocate  and  benefactor. 

"When  a wonderful  school  has  wonderful 
teachers,  it  can  wind  the  clock  spring  of  a stu-  , j 

dent  very,  very  tightly,"  says  Krowe.  "And  ) i 

that  winding  can  last  a long  time.  It  really  can 
be  a tremendous  boost  in  one's  career,  and  I've  ( 
never  forgotten  it.  I've  been  trying  to  pay  a lit-  , ; 
tie  of  it  back."  , - 

As  a result  of  his  efforts  "to  pay  a little  of  it  r , 
back,"  Krowe's  contributions  to  the  university  J! 
have  been  many.  He  established  the  Allen  J. 

Krowe  Awards  for  Teaching  Excellence  in  the  n 
College  of  Business  and  Management  in  1986, 
has  served  as  chair  of  the  extremely  successful 
Campaign  for  Maryland,  is  a long-time  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Maryland  Foundation  j 
and  most  recently  became  a member  of  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Kirwan's  newly  formed  Board  j: 
of  Visitors.  j 

The  teaching  awards,  which  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  cash  awards  each  year  in  [ 

recognition  of  outstanding  faculty,  seem  to 
give  Krowe  the  most  personal  satisfaction, 
perhaps  because  they  are  a direct  link  to  his  J 
past  and  the  faculty  that  so  influenced  him  as  a | 
college  student. 

"Right  from  the  beginning,  he  has  identified  < 

teaching  as  the  most  critical  thing  that  takes  ; j 

place  in  an  academic  institution,"  says  Rudy 
Lamone,  former  dean  and  a founder  of  the  Col-  | 
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lege  of  Business  and  Management.  "And  it's 
because  he  has  such  wonderful  memories  of 
professors  when  he  was  here  as  a sfudent." 

"There  were  some  extraordinary  teachers 
and  professors/'  Krowe  says.  "And  they 
didn't  just  provide  an  education.  They  were 
inspirational  from  a career  point  of  view. 

They  were  extraordinary  in  working  with  stu- 
dents to  help  them  to  be  the  best  that  they 
possibly  could  be  and  to  learn  at  their  maxi- 
mum rate  and  pace." 

Krowe  says  that  his  dedication  to  higher 
education  is  his  way  of  investing  in  the 
future.  He  is  continually  inspired  by  the 
potential  of  young  people  as  they  work  to  bet- 
ter their  minds  through  higher  learning. 

"I  think  of  each  young  person,  to  use  an 
old  metaphor,  as  a fresh  canvas,"  says 
Krowe.  "With  each  canvas  there  are  no  lines, 
no  colors,  yet  each  holds  the  potential  to  be  a 
Rembrandt." 

As  Krowe  says  this,  he  could  very  well  be 
describing  himself  as  a young  man.  A native 
of  Deltaville,  Va.,  and  the  son  of  a waterman, 
he  has  always  been  grateful  that  he  could  con- 
tinue his  education  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park. 

"He  feels  strongly  about  education,  and  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  would  feel  that 
way,"  says  Dick  Charlton,  a long-time  friend, 
who  met  Krowe  when  the  two  were  senior 
accounting  majors  at  College  Park.  "He's 
from  a family  of  hard-working  people  who 
appreciated  the  value  of  education.  And  it 
wasn't  given  to  him.  He  had  to  work  for  it, 
working  his  way  through  school." 

Following  graduation  and  a stint  as  a 


fighter  pilot  in  the  Air  Force,  Krowe  began  his 
career  path  by  joining  the  auditing  staff  of 
Touche  Ross  in  1958.  And  how  does  one  go 
from  being  a fighter  pilot  to  an  accountant? 

"You  become  a very  aggressive  accoun- 
tant," he  replies. 

Not  long  after  joining  Touche  Ross, 

Krowe,  encouraged  by  his  wife,  who  was 
working  in  IBM's  travel  department,  applied 
to  IBM  and  was  hired  in  1960. 

"It  was  a very  exciting  time,"  he  recalls  of 
those  early  days.  "The  division  I was  in  was 
the  Federal  Systems  division.  We  were  deal- 
ing with  Project  Vanguard,  and  the  Russians 
were  moving  ahead  of  us  in  space  and  with 
the  whole  space  program.  We  were  also  deal- 
ing with  Project  Mercury,  Project  Apollo,  Pro- 
ject Gemini,  working  with  Wernher  von 
Braun  in  Huntsville  and  a lot  of  military 
weapons  systems,  the  B-52  bomber,  etc.  That 
was  all  great  stuff  for  a former  fighter  pilot." 

His  rise  within  the  company  was  swift. 
After  holding  a series  of  management  posi- 
tions with  increasing  responsibility,  Krowe 
was  named  vice  president  of  IBM  in  1975.  He 
went  on  to  become  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  in  1982  and  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  a member  of  the  Corporate  Manage- 
ment Board  and  the  Business  Operations 
Committee  the  following  year. 

In  October  1986,  Krowe  became  senior  vice 
president  responsible  for  worldwide  develop- 
ment and  U.S.  manufacturing  for  IBM's  Infor- 
mation Systems  and  Communications  Group, 
Information  Systems  and  Products  Group, 
Real  Estate  and  Construction  Division,  and 
the  Rolm  Corporation,  an  IBM  subsidiary. 


STORY  BY  LISA  GREGORY 

Later  that  month,  Krowe  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  IBM.  And  in  early  1988 
he  was  named  executive  vice  president. 

But  after  28  years  with  the  company,  Krowe 
could  see  the  standard  retirement  age  of  60 
approaching.  And  Krowe  was  in  no  mood  to, 
as  Dick  Charlton  puts  it,  "get  out  of  the  arena." 

He  was  approached  by  Texaco  Inc.  in  1988. 

"They  (Texaco)  needed  somebody  to  deal 
with  the  restructuring  of  the  business  and  to 
deal  with  a raider.  Carl  Icahn  was  making  a 
takeover  play  for  the  company,  and  they 
wanted  strong  financial  support.  There  was  a 
need  there,"  Krowe  says. 

Krowe  was  hired  as  the  senior  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  financial  officer,  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  the  finance,  tax,  comptroller, 
risk  management  and  corporate  planning 
functions  at  the  company's  executive  offices 
in  Harrison,  N.Y. 

"Allen  is  precisely  the  kind  of  outstanding 
individual  we  had  in  mind  when  we  pledged 
to  find  proven  executives  to  lead  Texaco  into 
the  future,"  said  James  W.  Kinnear,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  at 
the  time. 

Last  spring,  Krowe  was  named  vice  chair- 
man of  Texaco,  Inc.,  serving  as  deputy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer.  He  continues  to  ser\’e  as  chief  financial 
officer. 

Krowe  is  a chameleon  of  sorts,  though. 

And  his  life  has  not  just  been  confined  to  his 
driving  ambition  in  the  business  world.  In  talk- 
ing with  him,  one  learns  of  many  cjualities  that 
are  not  at  first  obvious.  He  plays  the  saxo- 
phone and  discovered  painting  and  poetrv 
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“1  THINK  IF  YOU  HAD  A DOZEN  AlLEN  KROVVES,  YOU  WOULD  BE  VERY  HAPPY,"  SAYS  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  DeAN  BILL  MaYER. 

“He  fits  the  prototype  of  what  you  would  really  love  to  have  as  an  alum.  He’s  very  involved  and  enthusiastic.” 


later  in  his  life.  The  waterman's  son  with  "salt- 
water in  my  veins,"  Krowe  enjoys  boating  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound 
and  often  paints  seascapes  and  lighthouses.  He 
also  enjoys  participating  in  friendly,  intimate 
musicales  with  himself  on  saxophone,  his  wife 
Frances  on  piano  and  long-hme  friend  Dick 
Charlton  singing.  A son-in-law,  described  by 
Krowe  as  the  "professional  musician  in  the 
family,"  joins  in  on  the  violin. 

And  with  the  appointment  of  new  dean 
and  Wall  Street  veteran  William  E.  Mayer  and 
the  completion  of  a new  building.  Van 
Munching  Hall,  Krowe  has  continued  his 
deep  involvement  with  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management. 

"We've  got  a great  dean,  a wonderful  facil- 
ity, and  an  eclectic  group  of  instructors.  1 
think  they  [the  business  school]  have  the 
opportunity  to  choose  among  the  best  stu- 
dents," he  says. 

Then  chuckling,  he  adds,  "Someone  asked 
recently,  'Where  do  your  rejects  go?'  We  say, 
they  go  to  the  Ivy  League." 

Krowe  is  especially  pleased  with  the  cur- 
riculum changes  now  underway— changes  he 
says  will  take  the  business  school  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 

"1  heard  Bill  [Mayer]  four  or  five  months 
ago  start  talking  about  modifications  of  the 
curriculum  from  the  standpoint  of  dealing 
with  quality  process,  dealing  with  leadership 
and  teamwork,"  he  says.  "1  find  it  interesting 
that  four  months  later,  the  great  school  of 
Harvard  is  beginning  to  talk  about  the  same 
kind  of  curriculum  change.  And  1 think  that 
that's  about  par  for  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's business  school  to  be  about  five  months 
ahead  of  Harvard.  Yes,  that's  about  par." 

"1  think  if  you  had  a dozen  Allen  Krowes, 
you  would  be  very  happy,"  says  Mayer.  "He 
fits  the  prototype  of  what  you  would  really 
love  to  have  as  an  alum.  He's  very  involved 
and  enthusiastic.  And  much  more  than  that, 
pretty  fearless  in  his  willingness  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  school." 

Krowe  is  currently  involved  with  raising 
funds  for  classrooms  in  Van  Munching  Hall 


and  has  been  very  busy  contacting  his  fellow 
classmates  from  the  Class  of  1954.  He  has 
promised  to  match  the  first  $50,000  raised  and 
hopes  to  start  a trend  with  other  classes  to 
sponsor  such  projects. 

"I've  got  a list  of  classmates  here  that  I'm 
calling  on  the  phone,  and  what's  happened  is 
those  I get  a hold  of,  we  talk  about  40  minutes 
about  old  times,"  he  says,  chuckling.  "I've  cal- 
culated that  it  will  take  me  three  months  to 
get  through  the  list.  That's  not  good.  So,  Tm 
going  to  have  to  start  shortening  up  the  con- 
versations." 

It's  easy  to  imagine  Krowe,  busy  profession- 
al man  that  he  is,  spending  time  happily  talking 
on  the  phone  about  his  college  days.  Even  in 
discussing  the  future  of  the  business  school,  he 
can't  help  but  slip  in  references  to  the  past. 

He  gleefully  recalls  a national  accounting 
exam  that  was  conducted  his  senior  year  with 
students  participating  from  such  prestigious 
institutions  as  the  Wharton  School  and  the  Ivy 
League  schools. 

"Everyone  was  ranked  according  to  per- 
centile, and  as  1 recall  there  were  four  seniors 
(from  the  University  of  Maryland)  who 
ranked  above  the  98th  percentile,  which  was  a 
pretty  good  testimony  to  the  ability  of  the 
instructors  to  make  an  impression  and  to  con- 
vey the  subject  matter,"  he  says. 

And  yes,  Krowe  was  one  of  the  four  seniors. 

"If  I had  to  pick  anyone  back  then,  I would 
have  picked  him  as  the  most  likely  to  succeed 
because  of  the  combination  of  personality  and 
drive  and  smarts.  You  put  those  three  things 
together,  and  you're  going  somewhere,"  says 
Charlton,  now  a retired  CPA  who  is  involved 
with  the  revitalization  of  historic  Bladensburg, 
Md.,  of  his  early  impressions  of  young  Krowe. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  college  stu- 
dent Krowe  as  well. 

"We  were  devilish,"  Krowe  admits  of  him- 
self and  his  fraternity  brothers  in  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa.  "We  did  some  things  in  our  fraternity 
that  you'd  have  to  rank  as  devilish.  We  pur- 
loined the  Navy  goat  a couple  of  times,  paint- 
ed it  red  and  white.  Tm  sure  the  Navy  is  still 
looking  for  us.  And  a very  bad  thing  that  we 


did,  which  I would  not  advise,  was  put  a 
happy  face  sign  on  the  chapel  clock." 

It  is  memories  like  these  that  have  kept 
Krowe  connected  to  the  university.  Eor  the 
past  six  years,  he  has  chaired  the  Campaign 
for  Maryland,  a fund-raising  effort  that  has  far 
exceeded  anyone's  expectations,  raising  in 
excess  of  $278  million,  despite  the  obstacles 
encountered  along  the  way. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  Allen  Krowe  had  not  committed  him- 
self fo  this  project  that  it  probably  would  not 
have  gotten  off  the  ground,"  says  John  Mar- 
tin, vice  chancellor  for  advancement  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  System  and  president 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Eoundation, 
who  adds  that  Krowe  was  recruited  for  the 
job  because  of  his  "dedication  to  higher 
education  and  his  national  visibility  and 
credibility." 

"A  comprehensive  fund-raising  effort  for  a 
public  system  of  higher  education  was  unusu- 
al in  this  nation  and  unheard  of  in  the  state," 
says  Krowe. 

The  campaign  was  made  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  reorganization  of  the  state's  public 
universities  and  colleges.  As  a result  of  a man- 
date by  the  Maryland  legislature,  the  five 
campuses  comprising  the  former  University 
of  Maryland  were  merged  with  six  institu- 
tions governed  by  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Trustees  of  State  Universities  and  Colleges  to 
form  the  new  University  of  Maryland  System. 
The  System  also  includes  three  major  research 
and  service  components. 

"There  were  inevitable  stresses  associated 
with  the  merger  that  often  took  attention 
away  from  the  progress  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem and  the  progress  of  the  campaign,"  says 
Krowe.  "There  were  innumerable  policies, 
procedures  and  practices  to  work  out  to 
enable  14  distinct  institutions  to  cooperate 
productively  in  their  fund-raising  efforts." 

But  the  campaign  was  a success,  surpass- 
ing its  original  $200  million  goal  midway 
through  the  fourth  year.  Krowe  in  typical 
fashion  pushed  to  raise  an  additional  $34  mil- 
lion. That  goal  was  also  surpassed  and  a final 
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goal  of  $260  million  set. 

"It  can  no  longer  he  said  that  public  uni- 
versities in  Maryland  do  not  enjoy  strong  pri- 
vate support,"  says  Krowe. 

"If  you  look  at  the  truly  great  universities 
in  our  country,"  says  Martin,  "those  institu- 
tions generally  can  point  to  one  or  two  volun- 
teers that  in  their  history  have  really  made  the 
difference  for  them.  And  1 think  in  the  history 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  indeed, 
the  System,  Allen  Krowe  has  to  be  counted 
among  the  very  few  who  has  committed  him- 
self very  deeply  to  the  life  and  to  the  future  of 
the  institution.  He's  provided  volunteer  lead- 
ership. He's  provided  very  significant  finan- 
cial support.  He  has  been  there  whenever 
we've  needed  him." 

With  his  work  on  the  campaign  finished, 
Krowe  continues  his  commitment  to  the  uni- 
versity with  such  activities  as  the  newly 
formed  Board  of  Visitors  at  College  Park. 

This  elite  group  of  individuals  will  assist 
President  William  E.  Kirwan  in  providing 
strategic  direction  and  counsel  on  issues  that 
shape  the  university,  as  well  as  provide  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  the  university  in  devel- 
oping non-state  revenues.  The  board  will 
advise  and  help  the  university  to  strengthen 
its  image  and  position  itself  to  secure  broader 
respect  and  support. 

With  his  typical  enthusiasm,  Krowe  looks 
forward  to  his  new  role  as  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors. 

"What  a terrific,  terrific  leader  we  have 
there  in  College  Park  in  Brit  Kirwan,"  he  says. 
"If  you  don't  get  excited  talking  to  Brit,  you 
ought  to  check  your  blood  pressure." 

Although  Krowe  is  looking  ahead  to 
retirement  and  spending  more  time  in  Flori- 
da, his  loyalty  to  the  university  will  remain 
and  his  contributions  continue. 

"I'm  going  to  recruit  some  really  talented 
folks  who  1 can  motivate  to  work  for  the  uni- 
versity. Td  like  to  get  a few  tigers  here,  in  the 
35-  to  42-year-old  range,  who  can  really  pick  it 
up  and  support  the  university.  1 want  to  con- 
tinue to  help  as  long  as  1 can.  Tm  not  going  to 
stop  loving  the  university,"  he  says. 


Putting  the  Brakes  on  Carjacking 


Hybrid  Designs  Boost  Fuel  Efficiency 


Senior  Jordan 
Wilkerson  took  his 
enthusiasm  for  hybrid 
fuel  systems  to  the 
White  House  last  fall. 
He  is  co-leader  of  the 
university’s  hybrid 
electric  car  project. 


Jordan  Wilkerson  generates  electricity. 
Literally.  Not  only  was  the  senior 
mechanical  engineering  major  invited  to 
speak  at  the  White  House  about  the  future  of 
environmentally  friendly,  efficient  automo- 
biles and  President  Bill  Clinton's  Clean  Car 
Initiative  last  fall,  he  is  currently  co-leading 
the  university's  hybrid  electric  car  project. 

Wilkerson  and  about  50  other  campus 
students  are  constructing  a car  to  compete 
against  11  other  schools  in  the  Department  of 
Energy's  annual  Hybrid  Electrical  Vehicle 
Competition  in  June. 

The  vehicle,  a 1991  four-door  Saturn,  will 
use  a standard  internal  combustion  engine 
combined  with  an  electric  motor,  Wilkerson 
says.  With  only  a five-mile  battery  range, 
the  electric  motor  will  serve  as  a power-assist 
to  the  car  to  aid  in  fast  acceleration  and  hill 
climbing. 

"The  electric  motor  allows  you  to  reduce 
the  size  of  your  standard  combustion  engine, 
therefore  you  reduce  the  fuel  consumption 
and  you  reduce  the  toxic  emissions  at  the 
same  time,"  Wilkerson  says. 

The  car  will  relv  on  M-85,  a mixture  of  85 


percent  methanol  and  15  percent  standard 
gasoline,  a more  efficient,  less  toxic  fuel. 

"Methanol  burns  hot,  but  it  doesn't  burn 
fast.  Gasoline  ignites  faster  and  propagates 
flame  to  the  whole  combustion,"  Wilkerson 
says.  "It's  a significant  reduction  in  emissions 
already  just  because  we  are  using  methanol, 
but  by  assisting  power  with  the  electric  vehi- 
cle power  plant,  we're  reducing  emissions  that 
much  more." 

The  car's  batteries  are  also  rechargeable. 
Wilkerson  calls  the  hybrid  electrical  vehicle 
"a  logical  step  between  the  current  conven- 
tional technology  and  the  zero-emissions 
technology." 

Although  hybrid  electrical  cars  would  cost 
more  than  traditional  vehicles  in  today's  mar- 
ket, Wilkerson  says,  "These  vehicles  can  be 
produced  tomorrow.  It's  just  like  computers. 
As  soon  as  people  bought  the  expensive  ones 
and  they  begin  to  see  their  potential,  mass 
production  boomed  and  prices  fell  through 
the  floor.  With  the  increasing  environmental 
awareness  of  the  country  today,  this  technolo- 
gy is  in  the  near  future." 

—Jennifer  Christnwn 


Within  a year,  iaw  enforcement  officials  and 
citizens  will  be  armed  with  proven  prevention 
and  intervention  strategies  to  combat  carjack- 
ing, one  of  the  newest  crime  phenomena  to  hit 
the  country. 

“At  this  point,  police  are  unsure  how  they 
can  prevent  carjacking,  and  unsure  what 
motorists  can  do  to  protect  themselves,”  says 
Charles  Wellford,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology.  Wellford  is 
the  chief  investigator  of  the  one-year, 
$150,000  study,  funded  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice. 

According  to  Wellford,  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion about  the  effectiveness  of  approaches  to 
address  this  new  crime  has  left  law  enforce- 
ment officials  confused  and  struggling  with 
conflicting  solutions. 

“For  instance,  some  law  enforcement 
agencies  recommend  engine  cut-off  devices  to 
prevent  carjacking,  while  others  discourage 
it,”  he  notes. 

“Clearly,  law  enforcement  needs  assistance 
to  address  this  problem  and  to  draw  upon  the 
range  of  experiences  and  efforts  being  under- 
taken nationwide  to  respond  to  this  new  threat 
to  public  safety,”  says  Wellford. 

A phone  survey  of  the  100  largest  police 
departments  is  underway,  to  be  followed  by  a 
two-day  conference  of  law  enforcement  repre- 
sentatives who  are  trying  to  deal  with  carjack- 
ing. Data  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  on 
patterns  of  carjacking,  profiles  of  known 
offenders,  and  effectiveness  of  various  inter- 
ventions tried  by  the  police  and  citizens. 

The  result  will  be  definitive  information  on 
the  extent  and  nature  of  carjacking  and  a 
model  program  detailing  effective  prevention, 
intervention  and  control 
strategies  that 
can  be  used 
by  law 
enforcement 
officials  as  well 
as  citizens. 
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Boot  Camp  Tactics  Build  Backbone 


They  arise  before  dawn  and  march  to  morning  exercises.  After  hours  of  physical  training 
and  drills,  they  march  to  breakfast,  where  they  stand  until  ordered  to  sit  and  eat  in  silence. 
Demanding  labor  fills  their  next  eight  hours  and  precedes  more  exercise,  a quick  dinner 
and  training  sessions. 

And  they  appear  to  like  it. 

Though  they  may  sound  like  privates  grappling  with  the  rigors  of  basic  training,  they  are 
really  the  inmates  of  boot  camp  prison,  an  alternative  incarceration  program  for  young  and  first- 
time offenders. 

A recent  study  by  Doris  MacKenzie,  a criminology  professor  who  has  studied  boot  camp  pris- 
ons since  1987,  indicates  that  boot  camp  prison  inmates  develop  more  positive  attitudes  during 
incarceration  than  traditional  prison  inmates.  The  study  was  conducted  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Louisiana,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina  and  Texas. 

"The  attitudes  of  boot  camp  prison  inmates  toward  the 
prisons  grew  positively  . . . and  they  became  less  anti- 
social," MacKenzie  says.  "In  traditional  prisons,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  inmates  to  become 
anti-staff,  negative  and  build 
up  antagonism." 

Boot  camp  prisons,  which 
usually  house  younger  inmates 
with  less  serious  and  less  extensive 
criminal  histories  than  traditional  pris- 
ons, have  been  a controversial  topic  in  crim- 
inal justice  since  shock  incarceration  programs 
were  first  established  in  1983.  One  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  prison  overcrowding  by  requiring 
inmates  to  serve  shorter,  more  intensive  sentences. 

"They  essentially  earn  their  way  out  of  prison 
through  hard  work,"  MacKenzie  says. 

Another  goal  of  boot  camp  programs  is  inmate  bet- 
terment, which  MacKenzie  says  the  prisons'  positive 
environment  encourages.  Shock  incarceration  programs 
often  require  inmates  to  participate  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, academic  education  programs,  counseling  services 
and  skills  training  programs.  "The  staff  members  are  com- 
mitted to  helping  prisoners  change  and  being  supportive," 
she  says.  "The  inmates  become  physically  healthier  and  more 
willing  to  change." 

In  1993,  29  states,  10  local  jurisdictions  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  were  operating  a total  of  56  boot  camp  pro- 
grams. Thirteen  states  and  the  prison  bureau  operate  boot  camp 
prison  programs  for  women. 

While  MacKenzie  says,  "Boot  camp  prisons  are  not  for  every 
inmate,  and  there  will  always  be  traditional  prisons,"  she  predicts, 

"At  the  current  rate  of  growth,  boot  camp  prisons  may  be  operating 
in  all  50  states  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000."  —Jennifer  Christman 


Young  Investigators  Add  Distinction 
to  Computer  Science  Department 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  presented  its  Young  Investi- 
gator Award  for  1993  to  three 
assistant  professors  in  the 
Department  of  Computer  Sci- 
ence. Bonnie  Dorr,  Richard 
Gerber  and  V.S.  Subrahmanian 
will  each  receive  a $25,000 
stipend  for  five  years  and  up  to 
$37,500  each  year  for  five  years 
in  matching  funds  to  support 
their  research  programs. 

All  three  faculty  members 
hold  joint  appointments  with  the 
University  of  Maryland  Institute 
for  Advanced  Computer  Studies 
(UMIACS):  Subrahmanian  also 
has  a joint  appointment  with  the 
Institute  for  Systems  Research. 

Dorr  will  conduct  computer- 
ized language  studies  that 
allow  researchers  to  make 
incremental  changes  to  test 
long-standing  hypotheses  about 
computerized  translation. 

Gerber  will  work  on  several 


projects  dealing  with  the 
analysis,  methodology,  perfor- 
mance and  predictability  of  real- 
time programs.  Top  to  bottom:  Bonnie 

Subrahmanian  will  continue  Dorr,  Richard  Gerber, 
his  ongoing  research  on  devel-  and  V.S.  Subrahmanian. 
oping  both  the  mathematical 
foundations  and  software  implementations  of 
theories  that  integrate  multiple  modes  of  rea- 
soning and  knowledge  representation  schemes. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  selects 
approximately  200  young  scientists  each 
year,  in  all  disciplines,  to  support  promising 
research.  Three  awards  in  a single  department 
at  one  institution  is  rare.  It  is  further  proof 
that  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  is 
among  the  12  best  in  the  nation,  as  reported 
recently  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 
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PORIfOLIO 


Parents  and  Their  Teenagers 


10  Steps  for  a Better  Relationship  With  Your  Teenager  ^ 

1.  Communicate  in  positive  ways 

2.  Choose  specific  behaviors  you  can  influence 

3.  Be  realistic  about  what  your  teen  can  do 

4.  Practice  alternatives  to  punishment 

5.  Support  family  rules  with  social  and  concrete  incentives 

6.  Encourage  self-esteem  and  success  for  both  sexes 

7.  Help  teens  to  be  useful  early 

8.  Coach  teens  about  school,  social  and  sexual  behaviors 

9.  Protect  your  feelings  and  your  rights 

10.  Give  special  attention  to  habits  concerning  alcohol,  drugs  and  cars 


Professor  of  psycholo- 
gy Roger  Mclntire 
has  brought  years  as 
a parent  and  family 
counselor  to  the 
study  of  teen/parent 
relationships.  His 
recent  book  stresses 
the  need  to  avoid 
negative  judgments 
about  your  children. 


"The  next  time  the  teenager  is  worried 
about  a test,  he's  not  going  to  tell  his  parents. 
This  lack  of  communication  will  continue  to 
grow  and  over  time  will  be  dangerous  as  the 
teenager's  problems  become  more  serious 
than  a test  at  school." 

Mclntire's  10  steps  for  a better  parent/ 
teenager  relationship  include:  communicating 
positively;  choosing  specific  behaviors  you 
can  influence;  being  realistic  about  your  teen's 
abilities;  practicing  punishment  alternatives; 
supporting  family  rules  with  incentives; 
encouraging  self-esteem;  helping  teens  to  be 
useful;  coaching  teens  about  school,  social  and 
sexual  behaviors;  protecting  your  feelings  and 
rights;  and  giving  special  attention  to  habits 
concerning  alcohol,  drugs  and  cars. 

Building  a strong  family  relationship 
requires  focus,  Mclntire  says.  "You  have  to 
remember  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish," 
he  says.  "The  goal  in  parenting  is  not  just 
solving  the  temporary  problems,  but  establish- 
ing a relationship."  —Jennifer  Christman 


napshots  of  his  own  smiling  daughters 
with  framed  honors  and  bulky 
psychology  volumes  on  the  shelf  be- 
hind Roger  Mclntire's  office  door— testimony 
to  his  grasp  of  the  secrets  to  family  happiness. 

Mclntire,  a campus  psychology  professor 
for  over  30  years  who  counsels  and  works 
with  families,  shares  some  of  those  secrets  in 
his  most  recent  book.  Teenagers  & Parents:  Ten 
Steps  for  a Better  Relationship  (Human  Resource 
Development  Press). 

"Parents  might  not  be  friends  to  teens  in 
the  sense  of  going  to  the  same  movies,  but 
they  can  be  supportive  friends  to  talk  to," 
Mclntire  says. 

Throughout  the  book,  which  uses  hypo- 
thetical family  scenarios,  Mclntire  urges  par- 
ents not  to  criticize  children's  errors,  but  to 
praise  their  accomplishments.  "Ordinarily  par- 
ents focus  on  the  negative  mistakes,"  he  says. 
"What  Tm  saying  is  emphasize  the  positive, 
catch  [teenagers]  when  they're  being  good." 

Mclntire  says  criticizing  children  is  like 
"working  with  a new  computer.  You  press  a 
wrong  key  and  a signal  goes  off  to  warn  you 
that  you  hit  the  wrong  key,  but  it  doesn't  tell 
you  what  command  to  try  instead.  Negative 
feedback  tells  you  that  of  all  the  things  you 
could  do,  this  one  is  wrong— and  that  doesn't 
tell  you  much." 

Mclntire  says  criticizing  teenagers,  espe- 


cially before  they  have  a chance  to  explain  a 
situation,  can  damage  a relationship.  "If  a 
teenager  comes  home  from  school  and  says  he 
thinks  he  failed  a test,  a parent's  automatic 
reaction  is  'You  should  have  studied  harder,"' 
he  says.  "Maybe  the  test  was  difficult,  maybe 
he  wasn't  feeling  well,  but  the  parent  has 
already  blamed  the  child. 
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Latin  Day:  They  Came,  They  Saw,  They  Conquered 


eenagers  poured  through  the  doors  of 
Tawes  Theatre  with  a sense  of  excite- 
ment and  anticipation.  There  were 
preppies  and  ravers  and  grunge  kids  and  hip- 
hop  fans;  long  hair  here  and  shaved  heads 
there;  private  school  jackets  and  ties  inter- 
spersed with  public  school  baseball  caps  and 
flannels.  And  all  of  them  shared  one  thing  in 
common:  they  were  all  students  of  Latin. 

Some  1,300  middle  and  high  school  stu- 
dents attended  the  university's  annual  Latin 
Day  last  December  7.  Organized  by  the 
Department  of  Classics,  Latin  Day  is  "a  cele- 
bration, a validation,  of  Latin,  and  an  adver- 
tisement, in  a sense,"  says  Gregory  Staley,  pro- 
fessor of  classics,  who  produced  this  year's 
program.  "We  want  to  show  school  adminis- 
trators that  Latin  is  valued  by  the  University 
of  Maryland,  that  it  still  has  a place." 

Staley  has  been  involved  with  Latin  Day 


A scene  from  a Roman 
play  was  part  of  Latin 
Day  festivities  which 
brought  1,300  young 
people  to  campus  last 
December. 

since  1979  and  has  seen  it  go  from  a small, 
lecture-oriented  program  to  an  elaborate  pro- 
duction based  on  themes— mythology,  histo- 
ry, politics  and  elections  and  this  year's  theme, 
entertainment— that  cycle  every  four  years. 
Two  new  themes,  sports  and  women  in  antiq- 
uity, are  being  added  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  productions  feature  student  actors 
from  participating  high  schools,  as  well  as  two 
or  three  professional  actors.  This  year's  show 
included  an  abridged  version  of  Plautus' 
play  Pseudolos,  a game  in  which  contestants 
answered  trivia  questions  and  the  chariot  race 
scene  from  "Ben  Hur,"  and  drew  in  over  35 
school  groups  from  as  far  away  as  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Salisbury,  Md. 

The  program's  diversity,  says  Staley,  is  one 
of  its  most  important  aspects.  Students  come 
from  all  walks  of  life,  from  private  schools  and 
inner-city  high  schools,  united  by  an  ancient 


language.  Given  the  size  of  this  group,  Staley 
says,  "What  we  need  to  do  is  to  take  the  fact 
that  we  have  a large  crowd  and  give  them  a 
spectacle.  We  want  them  to  go  out  of  there 
saying,  'You  know,  Tm  proud  that  Tm  study- 
ing Latin.  It's  fun.'"  -Markus  Bock 


“The  Play’s  the  Thing”  for  Self-Awareness  and  Social  Skills 


The  world  is  a “stage." 

This  metaphor  from  William  Shake- 
speare was  the  idea  behind  a program  that 
taught  Baltimore  County  high  school  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  life  through  drama 
last  fall. 

From  Page  to  Stage,  a Center  Alliance 
for  Secondary  School  Teachers  and  Texts 
(CAST)  program  of  the  university’s  Center 
for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies,  was 
funded  by  a grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
The  experience  allowed  students  to  get  a feel  for  all  aspects  of  the- 
ater, from  the  study  of  literature  to  participation  in  acting  workshops 
and  watching  play  presentations. 

“Through  drama  we  introduced  high  school  students  to  life  values 
and  social  skills,”  says  Sam  McCready,  a theater  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore  County  (UMBC). 

Students  from  12  different  schools  read,  acted  and  witnessed 
plays  like  The  Merry  W;Ves  of  Windsor,  The  Triumph  of  Love,  A Raisin 
in  the  Sun  and  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray. 

“All  four  plays  touch  personal  and  social  issues  which  are  very 


close  to  ourselves  and  to  our  time,"  McCready  says,  adding  that 
the  plays  allowed  students  “to  examine  the  kinds  of  power  we  see  in 
our  society  and  how  and  why  people  manipulate  each  other,  from 
which  can  follow  a discussion  of  how  the  use  of  such  power  and 
manipulation  affects  the  students'  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  them.” 

Students  selected  for  the  program  were  from  diverse  socio- 
economic backgrounds,  says  Adele  Seeff,  executive  director  for  the 
Center  for  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Studies.  "Our  goal  is  to  reach 
out  to  kids  not  finding  their  achievement,”  she  says.  “Many  of  the 
students  were  children  who  have  not  acted  on  their  potential  in 
school;  they've  fallen  behind  socially  or  academically.  The  implicit 
goal  is  to  hook  these  kids  back  into  learning  in  a positive  kind  of  way.” 

McCready,  who  teaches  the  program  with  his  wife,  Joan 
McCready,  chair  of  performing  arts  at  the  Park  School  in  Baltimore, 
says,  “The  feedback  was  overwhelming.  During  the  final  session,  I 
was  struck  by  how  much  all  the  students  gained  in  esteem  and 
social  skills.” 

Seeff  said  she  will  seek  funding  to  continue  From  Page  to  Stage 
in  the  future,  adding,  “It’s  an  incredible,  incredible  program." 

—Jennifer  Christman 
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MARKUS  BOCK 


ASPIRAIIONS 


Grant  Benefits  D.C.  High  Schoolers 

oca-Cola,  which  has  satisfied  people’s 
thirst  for  more  than  a century,  will  be 
quenching  something  else  this  year— 
the  thirst  for  knowledge. 

The  Coca-Cola  Foundation  has  awarded  a 
two-year  grant  of  $100,000  to  the  university’s 
College  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools  to  help 
high  school  students  plan  for  and  attend  col- 
lege. Such  students  are  defined  as  inner-city 
students  who  demonstrate  academic  poten- 
tial, but  who  would  not  likely  have  the  financial 
and  social  resources  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school. 


Selected  D.C.  high  school  teachers  will 
choose  a junior-level  student  whom  they 
believe  has  the  academic  potential  to  succeed 
in  college,  but  without  some  form  of  interven- 
tion would  probably  not  attend  college.  The 
teachers  will  study  these  individuals  and  pro- 
vide support  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  to 
post-secondary  education. 

Students  who  attend  the  Coca-Cola 
program  will  be  eligible  for  the  Intensive  Edu- 
cational Development-Summer  Transition 
Program  (lED-STP)  at  the  university,  which  pro- 
vides academic  skill  enhancement,  English 
instruction,  mathematics  and  general  college 


Parlez-vous  Computer? 


University  students  and  faculty  will  benefit  from  a new  networked  computer  lab  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages. 

Designed  for  use  as  an  interactive  classroom  as  well  as  an  individual  study  facility,  the 
computer-controlled  audio/ video  language  lab  is  a gift  of  the  AT&T  Equipment  Donation  Pro- 
gram, valued  at  over  $100,000.  It  features  writing  instruction  through  such  means  as  electronic 
dialogue  journals  and  anonymous  peer  editing  and  will  also  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
become  involved  in  long-distance  collaborative  projects  via  electronic  mail. 

The  lab's  pilot  project  will  involve  Japanese  and  French  language  classes  taught  by  Jim 
Unger,  chair  of  Hebrew  and  East  Asian  Languages,  and  Celeste  Kinginger,  assistant  professor  in 
French  and  Italian,  both  of  whom  authored  the  original  grant  proposal. 

"The  AT&T  lab  is  being  integrated  into  a comprehensive  technology  plan  for  language 
instruction  on  campus,"  says  Donna  Hamilton,  associate  dean  in  Arts  and  Humanities  and  chair 
of  the  college's  Language  Technology  Task  Force.  "It's  a wonderful  facility." 


skills.  The  lED-STP  program  is  designed  to  give 
academic  support,  advising  and  counseling. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram, students  would  be  eligible  to  compete 
for  scholarships. 

"Every  young  person  deserves  access  to 
the  opportunities  that  higher  education  makes 
possible,”  says  Robert  Shannon,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Coca-Cola  Enter- 
prises Northeast.  “We  are  proud  to  help  open 
the  door  to  those  opportunities  in  partnership 
with  the  University  of  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Schools.” 

Robert  Hardy,  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Child  Study  and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Human  Development,  designed  the  program 
proposal  because  "we’re  trying  to  provide  stu- 
dents who  might  not  be  encouraged  to  go  to 
college  with  encouragement.  The  program  will 
help  students  work  with  teachers,  raise  their 
academic  self-esteem  and  help  them  to  utilize 
their  potential.  —Jennifer  Christman 

o 

o 

^ Private  Giving  Leaps  Ahead 
in  1993 

Campus  fund-raising  activity  for  the 
fiscal  1993  year  saw  significant 
improvement,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Institutional  Advancement.  Overall  giv- 
ing totalled  $25,811,294,  up 
$7,670,452  or  42  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  and  cash  gifts 
increased  $5,753,531  or  43  percent. 

Gifts  from  alumni  totalled  $11,855,538, 
or  115  percent  higher  than  in  FY1992, 
and  corporate  giving  increased  by 
$1,313,230  or  35  percent. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARGARET  HALL 


• INTERNATIONAL  • 

ALUMNUS  AWARD 


The  International  Alumnus  Award  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park  Alumni  Association  is  presented  annually 
to  an  alumnus  of  the  university  who  has  achieved  internation- 
al recognition  for  excellence  in  his/her  profession  or  field  of 
endeavor,  and  who  has  achieved  national  or  international 
prominence  in  international  activities. 

• CRITERIA- 

The  recipient  must  be  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land at  College  Park.  This  may  include  former  students  who 
did  not  graduate.  The  individual  receiving  the  award  may  be 
an  American  or  a foreign  national. 

Recipient  must  agree  to  attend  the  award  ceremony. 

• NOMINATION  & SELECTION  • 

Nominees  may  be  recommended  by  the  International  Affairs 
Committee,  the  general  alumni  body,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, any  component  organization  of  the  College  Park  Alum- 
ni Association,  or  the  deans  of  schools,  colleges  or  institutes 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

Nominations  must  be  received  by  the  Selection  Committee 
no  later  than  May  1,  1994. 

The  Selection  Committee  will  evaluate  the  nominees, 
select  and  rank  the  top  three  (3).  Those  names  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  committee  to  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Maryland  at  College  Park  for  final  selection. 

• SELECTION  COMMITTEE  • 

The  Selection  Committee  will  be  composed  of  the  director  of 
international  affairs,  the  chair  of  the  Awards  and  Reunions 
Committee,  two  A&R  committee  members,  two  past  presi- 
dents of  the  Alumni  Association,  three  representatives  from 
the  Circle  of  Presidents,  and  the  vice  president  for  Institu- 
tional Advancement. 

• PRESENTATION  • 

The  International  Alumnus  Award  will  be  given  at  the  Inter- 
national Affairs  banquet  in  the  fall.  The  first  award  will  be 
presented  on  Sept.  29,  1994. 


• NOMINATIONS  • 

FOR  THE  1994  INTERNATIONAL  ALUMNUS  AWARD 

The  College  Park  Alumni  Association  has  established  the 
International  Alumnus  Award.  The  award  will  be  present- 
ed to  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  Col- 
lege Park  at  the  International  Affairs  Banquet  in  Septem- 
ber 1994.  Selections  will  be  based  on  the  nominee’s 
achievements  in  international  activities  in  his  or  her  pro- 
fession or  field  of  endeavor.  Recipients  must  agree  to 
attend  the  award  ceremony.  To  enter  a nomination, 
please  complete  the  form  below  and  return  it  no  later 
than  May  1,  1994,  to  the  Awards  and  Reunions  Commit- 
tee, College  Park  Alumni  Association,  Rossborough  Inn, 
University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425. 


NOMINEE'S  NAME 


NOMINEE'S  ADDRESS 


NOMINEE'S  DAYTIME  PHONE  EVENING 


MAJOR  AND  YEAR  OF  GRADUATION 


NOMINATOR'S  NAME 


NOMINATOR'S  ADDRESS 


NOMINATOR'S  DAYTIME  PHONE  EVENING 


NOMINATOR'S  M.AJOR  AND  YEAR  OF  GRADUATION 

Please  describe  nominee’s  accomplishments  on  a separate 
sheet  of  paper  or  enclose  a resume  for  the  nominee. 


Swimming  with  Dolphins  in  Mind 


Senior  swimmer  Keiichiro  Yoshida  is  doing  things  his  way, 

and  accepting  the  burden  of  the  challenges  he  has  established 
for  himself. 

Yoshida,  from  Emmaus  High  School  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  joined  the 
University  of  Maryland  swim  team  as  a walk-on  in  his  freshman  year 
and  has  fought  his  way  into  a starting  spot  on  the  team.  Now  a senior, 
Yoshida  is  one  of  just  two  members  of  the  team  to  swim  butterfly. 

"Keiichiro  is  a really  intense  person  who  strives  for  perfection,"  says 
senior  Rob  Fox,  who  has  been  Yoshida's  roommate  for  three  years  and 
is  a member  of  the  swim  team  and  Team  Maryland  with  him.  "I  think 
that's  part  of  his  culfure  and  part  of  his  upbringing.  A lot  of  Keiichiro's 
personality  is  that  he  really  accepts  nothing  but  the  best  from  himself  in 
both  swimming  and  academics  and  in  life  in  general." 

Being  on  the  swim  team  has  added  stress  to  Yoshida's  life. 

"College  life  is  so  demanding.  There's  so  many 
different  other  pressures  that  I have  to  deal  with," 
says  Yoshida.  That's  why,  he  says,  the  friends 
he's  made  while  at  the  University  of  Maryland  are 
so  invaluable. 

He  has  been  a part  of  Team  Maryland,  a group 
of  student  athletes  who  advise  and  act  as  mentors 
for  school  children,  since  1992. 

"He's  a quiet  leader.  His  peers  in  the  program  respect  his  opinion," 
says  Matt  Haas,  Team  Maryland  director.  "He  explains  to  the  kids  better 
than  anyone  I've  ever  had  that  the  books  come  first." 

That  lesson  is  one  that  Yoshida  knows  well  from  his  own  experience. 
He  entered  the  spring  semester  with  a 3.2  grade  point  average  and  is 


Keiichiro  Yoshida 
swims  butterfly  on 
the  swim  team 
and  maintains  a 3.2 
GPA  as  a senior 
marine  biology  major. 


looking  forward  to  attending  graduate  school  in  the  spring  of  1995. 

The  time  spent  on  the  swim  team  is  not  just  an  extracurricular  activi- 
ty. As  a marine  biology  major  who  hopes  one  day  to  study  dolphins, 
Yoshida's  swimming  will  likely  be  a highlight  on  his  resume. 

—Chad  Capellman 


Gymnasts  Rebound  for  a Place  in  Cole 

After  facing  the  possibility  of  elimination  just  three  years  ago,  the  University  of  Maryland  gym- 
nastics team  is  on  the  upswing.  For  financial  reasons,  funding  to  the  team  was  reduced,  forcing 
them  to  compete  in  the  limited  space  of  North  Gym. 

The  members  of  the  1990  team  would  not  be  cut  loose  so  easily,  however.  Several  gymnasts 
took  part  in  an  effort  to  draw  media  attention  to  their  plight  and  made  sure  that  everyone  knew 
that  this  team  consistently  has  one  of  the  best  grade  point  averages  of  any  varsity  team.  In  the 
end,  the  gymnasts  were  able  to  remain  at  varsity  status. 

Now,  with  the  funding  that  the  team  is  receiving  due  to  Title  IX  gender-equity  requirements, 
the  team  is  once  again  able  to  compete  in  Cole  Field  House  for  the  first  time  in  six  years.  To  pay 
for  the  equipment  that  the  move  back  to  Cole  Field  House  requires,  corporate  sponsorship  by 
Best  Western  International  will  help  with  such  items  as  new  balance  beams  and  a padded  floor. 

News  of  the  Terp  gymnastics  program's  recent  rebirth  has  spread.  Head  coach  Bob  Nelligan, 
now  in  his  17th  year,  says  that  he  has  received  inquiries  from  about  20  of  the  top  30  gymnasts  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  a few  gymnasts  from  other  countries.  —Chad  Capellman 
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Softball  Petitions  for  Varsity  Status 


The  campus  athletic  council  has  recommended  that 
the  University  of  Maryland's  women's  softball  club 
become  a varsity  sport  in  1995.  The  softball  club  peti- 
tioned for  the  varsity  status  citing  increased  scheduling  difficulties. 

The  sport  has  championship  status  in  both  the  NCAA  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
(ACC).  The  team  would  become  the  fifth  softball  team  in  the  ACC,  joining  Florida  State,  Virginia, 
Georgia  Tech  and  North  Carolina. 

If  the  team's  request  for  varsity  status  is  granted.  University  of  Maryland  Athletics  Director 
Andy  Geiger  said  it  would  receive  an  operating  budget  of  $115,000. 

The  last  campus  club  team  to  be  elevated  to  varsity  status  was  the  women's  soccer  team, 
which  did  so  in  1989.  "If  we  go  varsity,  it  looks  really  good  for  another  ACC  school  to  do  so  too," 
says  club  president  Julie  Hack. 

Last  season  the  team  had  many  of  its  games  rained  out,  and  finished  with  a disappointing  4-6 
record.  "We  played  six  games  in  a week,  so  its  kind  of  hard  to  improve  like  that,"  says  Hack,  who 
noted  that  in  the  previous  season,  the  team  went  18-7.  —Chad  Capellman 

Field  Hockey  Team  Sets  New  Records,  Wins  NCAA  Tournament 


Gait  Brings  His  Fame  to 
Women’s  Lacrosse 

As  the  University  of  Maryland’s  women’s 
lacrosse  team  begins  its  campaign  for  another 
NCAA  title  this  spring,  it  has  a new  addition 
to  its  coaching  staff. 

This  team,  which  won  the  NCAA  title  in 
1992,  will  be  joined  by  lacrosse  legend  Gary 
Gait,  who  is  quite  familiar  with  claiming  the 
NCAA  crown. 

Considered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
lacrosse  player  ever,  Gary  Gait  brings  his  tal- 
ents and  knowledge  of  the  game— which 
spawned  a professional  career— to  the  Terps, 
who  lost  in  the  semifinals  of  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment last  spring  to  Princeton. 

Along  with  his  twin  brother  Paul,  the 
pair— known  for  inventing  a move  called  “Air 
Gait’’  which  made  them  elite  scorers  but  has 
since  been  banned— helped  Syracuse  win 
two  national  titles,  including  one  in  1989  in 
Byrd  Stadium. 

“He’s  a great  player,’’  says  men’s  lacrosse 
head  coach  Dick  Edell,  who  coached  the 
Terps  in  a losing  effort  against  the  Gaits-led 
Orangemen  in  the 
1989  semifinals. 
“He’s  a big  body  and 
has  tremendous  stick 
capabilities ...  I’d 
love  to  put  a jersey 
on  him.” 

This  is  Gait’s 
first  venture  into  a 
full-fledged  women’s 
coaching  job.  While  he  has  taught  many  wo- 
men in  his  heavily  attended  lacrosse  camps, 
“I’ve  hired  a lot  of  world  team  members  who 
worked  more  with  the  women,”  Gait  admits. 

That’s  just  fine  with  head  coach  Cindy  Tim- 
chal,  who  said  she  is  excited  about  utilizing 
Gait’s  talents  in  a coaching  capacity. 

“There’s  no  question,  I think  it’s  a perfect 
fit,”  Timchal  says.  “His  playing  experience  will 
really  assist  us.”  —Chad  Capellman 


A record-setting  season  yielded 
the  University  of  Maryland’s  field 
hockey  team  the  ultimate  prize 
last  fall  as  it  won  the  NCAA  Tour- 
nament with  a dramatic  2-1  win 
over  the  North  Carolina  Tar 
Heels  in  penalty  strokes. 

The  win  in  Piscataway,  N.J., 
capped  off  a season  in  which 
the  Terps  won  a record  21 
games,  and  set  another  record 
by  winning  15  straight  games. 

Winning  the  NCAA  crown 
helped  to  compensate  for  a disappointing 
2-0  loss  to  North  Carolina  in  the  finals  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  Tour- 
nament two  weeks  earlier. 

“They  got  lucky  when  they  played  us 
last  time,"  says  senior  midfielder  Amy 
Schubert,  who  along  with  junior  defender 
Laura  Harmon,  junior  goalkeeper  Irene 
Horvat  and  senior  midfielders  Shannon 
Patrick  and  Sabrina  Salam,  was  named  to 
the  all-tournament  team. 

Maryland  also  boasted  the  largest 
number  of  players  on  the  All-ACC  team: 


Schubert,  Harmon,  Salam,  freshman  for- 
ward Lori  Vile  and  senior  midfielder 
Maureen  Scott.  Vile,  who  emerged  as  one 
of  the  team’s  best  scorers,  was  named  the 
ACC  Rookie  of  the  Year. 

“This  is  definitely  the  best  field  hockey 
team  that  I’ve  ever  coached  at  Maryland,” 
says  head  coach  Missy  Meharg,  who  was 
an  assistant  with  the  Terps'  1987  national 
champion  team  that  also  topped  North 
Carolina  in  the  championship  final.  “They 
have  more  skill  individually  than  any  other 
group.”  —Chad  Capellman 
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Everyone  in  the  small  town  knows  everybody. 

Neighbors  stop  to  offer  friendly  greetings  to  one  another;  no  one  acts  too  busy  for  a hello. 


Students  flock  to  the  local  hangout  to  unwind  after  a hard  day  at  school. 

Parking  problems  do  not  exist  because  cars  are  a scarce  commodity.  Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  scarce 

than  traffic  tribulations  is  crime — the  town  only  needs  one  police  officer  to  patrol  the  area. 

Welcome  to  the  University  of  Maryland  circa  the  1930s  and  1940s,  and 
welcome  to  the  memories  of  the  Alumni  Emeriti  Club. 

The  Alumni  Emeriti  Club,  an  organization  of  the  College  Park 
Alumni  Association,  honors  university  alumni  members  of  50  years  or 
more.  Through  arranged  evenfs,  the  club  strives  to  keep  alumni  in 
touch  with  the  campus. 

"The  club  is  a way  to  keep  older  alumni  involved  with  the  universi- 
ty and  the  Alumni  Association,"  says  Gretchen  King,  director  of  alumni 
clubs.  "It's  very  positive.  We  offer  these  people  a chance  that  they 
might  not  have  otherwise  to  reacquaint  themselves  with  old  friends." 

Each  spring  and  fall  the  Alumni  Emeriti  Club  members  take  day 
trips.  This  spring  they  will  travel  to  historic  St.  Mar\’'s  CiW,  have  lunch 
on  Solomon's  Island  and  tour  the  Chesapeake  Biological  Laboratory. 
The  club  holds  a yearly  luncheon  on  the  Friday  before  Homecoming  fo 
induct  and  honor  the  new  membership  class  and  to  listen  to  talks  by 
university  administrators  and  faculty.  Daniel  Fallon,  vice  president  of 
Academic  Affairs  and  provost,  addressed  members  of  the  Alumni 
Emeriti  Club  at  last  fall's  luncheon  fhat  honored  the  Class  of  1943. 

by  jennifer  christman 

illustration  by  Christopher  j.  paul 
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Harry  Clifton  Byrd  was  the  charismatic  president  of  the  university  for  1 9 years. 


"We  want  to  keep  the  members  informed 
as  well  as  involved,"  King  says.  "They  crave 
it,  almost." 

Each  member  of  the  club  holds,  through 
their  memories,  keys  to  the  treasure  trove  of 
university  history.  They  have  watched  and 
have  helped  cultivate  College  Park  as  it 
branched  out  from  a budding  campus  into 
the  full-fledged  research  university  it  is 
today.  They  possess  stories  of  a time  when 
President  "Curley"  Byrd,  Governor  Theodore 
McKeldin  and  Dean  Adele  H.  Stamp  were  liv- 
ing, energetic  individuals  and  not  just  names 
on  campus  buildings. 

Bob  Kent,  an  Alumni  Emeriti  Club  and 
Class  of  1934  member,  remembers  College 
Park  as  a small  campus  with  many  friends. 
"By  Thanksgiving  you  knew  just  about  every- 
one on  campus  or  you  knew  the  person  walk- 
ing next  to  him,"  he  says.  "It  was  kind  of  a 
friendly  place." 

Kent  says  he  recalls  headlines  in  the  Dia- 
mondback  on  his  first  day  at  College  Park  in 
1930  stating  that  the  university  was  "bursting 
at  the  seams"  with  an  enrollment  of  nearly 
2,000  students. 

"I  got  a kick  the  other  day  seeing  the  new 
budget  for  the  police  department  of  College 
Park,"  Kent  says,  referring  to  the  provisions 
for  new  officers.  "We  had  a police  depart- 
ment when  I was  at  College  Park,  too— his 
name  was  Mike  johnson.  He  was  the  police 
department." 

Kent,  a former  engineering  major  who  vis- 
its the  campus  often  and  has  attended  almost 
every  Terp  home  football  game  since  the  new 


stadium  was  built,  says  the  campus  is  still 
very  much  the  same.  "The  size  is  the  main 
thing  that's  different,"  he  says.  "The  campus 
is  just  much  larger  now,  it  has  to  be  to  meet 
enrollment." 

Ellen  Trimble,  a club  member,  calls  the 
university  "a  different  world,"  from  her  col- 
lege days  as  a 1943  graduate  when  she  knew 
"practically  everyone  on  campus." 

The  campus'  cozy  size  created  a secure 
environment,  according  to  Trimble.  "You 
could  go  any  place  at  night  unescorted,  and 
you  had  no  fear  for  yourself,"  says  the  former 
pre-law  major.  "There  was  an  entirely  differ- 
ent climate." 

And  a different  gender  code. 

Eemale  students  during  the  1930s  and 
1940s  were  not  the  jeans  and  baseball  hat 
adorned,  "do  as  you  please"  women  of  today. 
There  were  rules. 

Women  were  required  to  be  in  the  dormi- 
tories by  7 p.m.  every  evening,  Trimble  says. 
They  were  allowed  one  late  leave  a month 
that  would  permit  them  to  stay  out  until 
12:30.  "They  checked  up  on  you,  too,"  she 
says.  "There  were  monitors  on  each  floor  to 
make  sure  you  were  in  your  bedroom." 

And,  of  course,  coed  dormitories  were  not 
an  option.  There  were  two  women's  dormito- 
ries and  two  men's  dormitories. 

Handholding  was  out  of  the  question 
because  it  was  not  ladylike.  Women  also 
were  not  allowed  to  sunbathe,  says  Tempe 
Grant,  an  Alumni  Emeriti  Club  and  Class  of 
1940  member.  A member  of  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  sorority,  she  says,  "We'd  all  walk 
over  to  the  [Delta  Delta  Delta]  house  and 
sunbathe  on  their  roof." 

Disobeying  the  rules  led  to  being  "cam- 
pused,"  Grant  says.  Once  campused,  a stu- 
dent was  grounded  to  the  dormitory  and 
not  allowed  to  socialize  with  other  students 
on  the  way  to  classes.  "People  really  did  not 
want  to  be  campused,"  says  the  former 
home  economics  major.  "People  wanted  to 
do  the  right  thing  at  that  time;  they  weren't 
anxious  to  be  belligerent." 


The  university  did  allow  women  to  dance, 
however.  Big  College  Park  events  were  Ross- 
borough  dances.  Homecoming,  military  balls. 
May  Day  and  proms.  "People  really  went  to 
things  right  on  campus,"  Grant  says. 

Students  did  not  attend  movies  at  Hoff 
Theater  or  watch  plays  in  Tawes  Theatre, 
however— neither  building  existed.  Campus 
during  the  1930s  and  1940s  had  a considerably 
different  look.  No  student  union  complete 
with  eateries  and  a video  arcade  beat  at  the 
heart  of  the  campus— there  was  just  Shoemak- 
er Hall,  which  was  the  library,  post  office  and 
bookstore  all  in  one.  Students  ate  meals  at  one 
dining  hall— now  LeFrak  Hall.  The  east  side  of 
campus  including  the  chapel  did  not  exist. 

The  Varsity  Grill  on  Route  1 bustled  with 
students  looking  for  a good  time.  Offering 
meals,  alcohol,  cigarettes  and  music,  the  grill 
was  the  quintessential  college  hangout.  "The 
Varsity  Grill  was  great,"  Trimble  says.  "You 
went  in  there  and  had  a couple  beers,  but  you 
never  saw  anyone  who  had  too  much  to 
drink.  It  was  a lot  of  fun."  On  weekends  stu- 
dents also  bowled  at  an  alley  on  Route  1 and 
rode  buses  into  Washington,  D.C.,  to  go  shop- 
ping or  to  the  movies. 

The  effect  the  Great  Depression  had  on  a 
family's  income  often  determined  how  stu- 


Dean  Adele  H.  Stamp  was  a role  model  for  women  students. 
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dents  spent  their  spare  time.  Some  students 
worked  after  school  and  on  weekends  to  pay 
for  college  when  their  families  could  not 
afford  tuition. 

"The  Depression  affected  all  of  us,"  Kent 
says.  "All  of  us  were  poor.  We  all  made  do 
with  what  we  had." 

As  they  do  today,  students  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s  avidly  attended  sports  events  like  bas- 
ketball and  football  games.  The  most  popular 
sport  of  all,  however,  was  boxing.  "Boxing  was 
huge— oh,  the  crowds  it  would  attract!"  Grant 
says.  "Boxing  was  the  attraction  and  then  the 
crowds  stayed  to  watch  basketball." 

Grant  adds  that  basketball  game  scores 
were  "so  pathetic.  The  score  would  be  some- 
thing like  five  to  three.  We  didn't  win  by  the 
high  scores  you  see  today,  but  they  were  still 
fun." 

On  the  first  day  of  school,  freshmen 
received  handbooks  of  "rat  rules"  that  they 
were  to  follow,  Kent  says.  Freshmen  were 
required  to  wear  orange  "rat  hats." 

"We  had  to  wear  them,  it  wasn't  option- 
al," Kent  says.  "They  were  supposed  to  keep 
us  in  our  place.  If  you  think  that's  bad,  the 
punishment  for  not  wearing  it  was  worse. 

You  got  paddled,  and  they  had  football  play- 
ers on  the  enforcing  committee." 

Also,  freshmen  who  knew  what  was  good 
for  them  participated  in  the  "hello  ritual," 

Kent  says.  Freshman  were  to  speak  first  and 
say  "good  morning,"  "good  afternoon"  or 
"good  evening"  to  everyone  on  campus.  "It 
was  sort  of  a semimilitary  discipline,"  he  says. 

But  the  military  discipline  did  not  stop 
there. 

ROTC  was  compulsory  for  all  physically 
qualified  male  students,  Kent  says.  The  cam- 
pus required  men  to  participate  in  two  full- 
uniform  drills  and  attend  one  ROTC  class 
weekly  in  addition  to  their  course  work. 

The  beginnings  of  World  War  11  greatly 
affected  the  campus.  Some  male  students  had 
been  drafted  into  the  service  "for  a year  and  a 
day,"  Trimble  says.  "We  thought  they  were 
going  in  to  prepare  them  to  be  on  reserve. 


They  went  in  for  a year  and  a day  and  stayed 
in  for  five  years." 

In  addition  to  a diminishing  male  popula- 
tion on  campus,  Trimble  says  the  war  changed 
education.  Some  students  dropped  their 
majors  so  they  could  concentrate  on  learning 
practical  skills.  Byrd  wanted  all  the  students 


Mike  Johnson,  the  campus  police 
"force"  in  the  1930s. 


to  spend  Saturdays  learning  how  to  operate  a 
milling  machine  and  how  to  arc  weld. 

Trimble  says,  however,  she  does  not  look 
back  at  her  college  days  and  see  arc  welding 
or  the  curfews— she  looks  back  and  sees  a 
place  where  she  met  her  husband  Ernie,  a 
place  with  "superior  people." 

"My  experience  at  College  Park  was  love- 
ly, and  I look  back  on  it  with  happiness,"  she 
says.  "You  made  good  friends,  lifelong 
friends.  You  made  friends  that  you  may  not 
see  for  10  or  15  years,  but  when  you  see  them, 
you  fall  right  back  into  place.  1 feel  very  lucky 
to  have  been  a part  of  it." 


you  have 
a vacation  home, 
commercial 
property,  personal 
residence  or  parcel  of 
land  that  is  not 
financially  beneficial 
for  you  to  maintain? 


Why  not  consider  giving  the 
property  to  the  University  of  Maryland 
Foundation,  Inc.  in  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  College  Park? 

A gift  of  property  offers  you  the 
opportunity  for  valuable  income  tax  and 
estate  tax  savings — while  avoiding  bur- 
densome management  and  potential 
problems  in  selling  the  property. 

It  is  also  possible  for  a gift  of  real 
estate  to  provide  income  to  you  and  a 
loved  one,  depending  upon  the  gift 
arrangement  you  choose. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 
Deborah  A.  W.  Read 
Director  of  Planned  Giving 
3128  Lee  Building 
University  of  Martdand 
College  Park,  MD  20742 
(301)405-4681  1-800-532-6658 
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Barry  Polisar  enlisted 
his  twins,  Sierra  and 
Evan,  to  sing  with  him 
on  his  latest  recording, 
“Family  Concert”. 


Eyed,  Double-Jointed 
Dinosaur"  he  gained 
immediate  popularity 
among  children  and 
began  booking  con- 
certs at  local  schools. 

"Most  of  my  work 
was  really  inspired 
by  my  own  child- 
hood, my  own  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  my  own  experience  growing  up,"  Polisar  insists— even 
"Never  Cook  Your  Sister  in  a Frying  Pan." 

After  10  years  of  writing  song  lyrics  and  performing  everywhere 
from  school  lunch  rooms  to  the  White  House  and  the  Kennedy  Center, 
Polisar,  who  is  now  the  father  of  seven-year-old  twins,  ventured  into 
writing  children's  books  with  the  same  fine  flair  for  the  outrageous. 

With  titles  like  Don't  Do  That:  A Child's  Guide  to  Bad  Manners,  Noises 
From  Under  the  Rug,  and  Snakes!  And  the  Boy  WJw  Was  Afraid  of  Them, 
he  continues  to  speak  to  kids  on  their  own  terms.  Kids  identify  with 
his  writing  because  he  writes  about  their  insecurities,  he  says.  A 
recent  book.  The  Trouble  With  Ben,  published  by  Rainbow  Morning 
Music  in  fall  1992,  is  about  not  fitting  in  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd. 
Polisar  has  written  about  his  twins,  and  they  even  sing  back-up 
on  his  latest  recording,  "Family  Concert."  His  wife,  Roni,  who  also 
graduated  from  College  Park  in  1977,  helps  with  the  editing  of  songs 
and  stories.  But  he  still  draws  heavily  on  his  own  childhood 
memories.  "My  family  had  its  share  of  dysfunction  in  it,"  he 
says  with  a sly  smile.  That  would  definitely  include  his  sister, 
who  ran  away  to  join  a circus,  the  uncle  who  lived  in  a tent  and 
I his  mother's  27  cats.  —Hulda  T.  Romero 


An  Entertaining  Point  of  View 


The  picture  of  green  neon  cats  floating  in  the  air  hangs  above  the 
neatly  stacked  CDs  and  tapes  on  top  of  Barry  Louis  Polisar's 
desk.  Polisar,  a nafionally  recognized  children's  musician,  says 
the  picture  serves  to  remind  him  of  the  20-some  cats  that  roamed  his 
childhood  home.  That  image  and  other  odd  childhood  memories  are 
the  stuff  of  his  very  non-tradifional  songs  and  stories,  which  have 
delighted  young  audiences  around  the  world  for  19  years. 

"I  didn't  really  choose  it  as  much  as  my  career  chose  me,"  says 
Polisar,  a 1977  magna  cum  laude  graduate  who  majored  in  English  and 
film  at  College  Park.  It  all  began  in  a small  coffee  shop  in  the  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union  in  1974,  when  a friend  majoring  in  education  asked  him  to 
play  for  one  of  her  classes.  "They  seemed  to  immediately  enjoy  what  I 

did,"  he  says,  referring  to  his 
young  audience.  With 
songs  such  as  "Don't  Put 
Your  Finger  Up  Your 
Nose"  and  "I'm  A 
Three-Toed,  Triple- 
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A Lifetime  of  Schoiariy  Ambition 

Manning  Marable  remembers  spending  his 
summers  writing  book  reports  assigned  by  his 
parents.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  seventh 
grade  his  mind  was  set  on  being  a historian 
who  wouid  write  about  the  African  American 
experience.  One  exempiary  roie  model,  he 
says,  was  former  University  of  Maryland  histo- 
ry professor  Louis  Harlan,  who  attracted  him 
to  College  Park  in  1972  to  pursue  a Ph.D.  in 
American  history. 

His  career  as  an  activist-scholar  since  then 
has  gained  him  a national  reputation  and, 
recently,  a prestigious  appointment  as  head  of 
the  Institute  for  Research  in  African  American 
Studies  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

Columbia  lured  Marable  away  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  where  he  was  a professor 
of  history  and  political  science,  with  expecta- 
tions to  develop  an 
African  American  stud- 
ies program  comparable 
to  that  of  its  Ivy  League 
competitors. 

“Ours  is  an  institute 
rather  than  a program,” 

Marable  says,  explain- 
ing that  the  institute 
will  be  more  research- 
oriented  than  many 
humanities-based  programs.  “We  have  an 
ambitious  agenda  which  focuses  on  culture, 
politics  and  history. 

“We  are  concerned  with  an  academic  cri- 
tique of  the  foundation  of  institutional  racism," 
he  says,  “bringing  scholars  from  all  over  the 
world  to  discuss  and  to  debate  solutions  to 
problems  experienced  in  our  communities.” 

Marable  says  Columbia’s  location  in  the 
middle  of  Harlem,  the  largest  black  community 
in  North  America,  will  be  vital  in  helping 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  historian  is  well-known  among  the 
African  American  community  for  his  weekly 
column,  “Along  the  Color  Line,”  which  is  pub- 
lished in  some  250  periodicals  and  aired  on 
60  radio  shows  across  the  country. 


SAE  Spectacular  at  Homecoming 

"It's  about  brotherhood." 

That's  the  explanation  that  Ollie  Ensor, 
Class  of  '51,  gives  when  talking  about  the 
unbelievable  success  of  the  recent  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  (SAE)  fraternity.  During  Homecoming 
weekend  last  October  more  than  800  fraternity 
members,  their  wives  and  guests  were  reunit- 
ed on  the  College  Park  campus.  According  to 
Ron  Doleac,  national  president  of  SAE,  the 
event  was  the  largest  single  chapter  function 
in  the  history  of  the  fraternity. 

"This  has  probably  been  the  most  reward- 
ing experience  I've  had  in  a long  time.  It's 
meant  a lot  to  me  and  to  the  brothers,"  says 
Ensor. 

Ensor,  who  is  president  of  the  SAE  College 
Park  Alumni  Association,  instigated  the  event 
and  served  on  the  planning  committee.  He 
admits  that  even  he  was  a little  astounded  by 
the  overwhelming  response. 

"I  was  sitting  at  home  one  day,  and  it 
dawned  on  me  that  the  50th  anniversary  was 
coming  up,"  he  recalls.  "That  was  about  a year 
and  a half  ago.  I felt  it  was  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  big.  But  I never  realized  it 
would  be  this  big.  Most  of  the  credit  goes  to 
the  50th  anniversary  planning  committee.  It 
was  a great  weekend  for  both  the  university 
and  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon." 

In  1943,  the  fraternity  was  granted  a chap- 
ter by  SAE  at  the  insistence  of  President  Harry 
C.  "Curley"  Byrd,  who  traveled  to  SAE 
national  headquarters  and  convinced  the 


Ollie  Ensor,  left,  Class 
of  1951,  Is  pictured 
with  Ron  Doleac,  right, 
national  president  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
(SAE)  fraternity,  at  the 
SAE  50th  anniversary 
celebration  during 
Homecoming  last  fall. 


fraternity  leadership  that  they  would  benefit 
greatly  from  a chapter  on  the  rapidly 
expanding  University  of  Mar\dand  campus. 
Throughout  his  career  and  particularly  during 
his  retirement  years,  Byrd  considered  himself 
an  active  member  of  the  chapter  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  chapter  house. 

Other  outstanding  fraternity  members 
include  U.S.  Senator  Millard  Tydings  (charter 
member),  J.M.  Patterson  (charter  member), 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Leo  Van 
Munching  Jr.,  Class  of  '50,  president  of  Van 
Munching  & Co.,  Inc.,  the  sole  importer  of 
Heineken  and  Amstel  Light  beers.  Jack 
Scarbath,  Class  of  '54,  a former  All-American 
quarterback  and  Board  of  Regents  member, 
and  Bernie  Faloney,  Class  of  '55,  quarterback 
for  the  1953  national  championship  team. 

Tydings,  Van  Munching  and  Patterson, 
among  others,  have  campus  buildings  named 
in  their  honor. 

Ensor  took  special  delight  in  helping 
several  fraternitv  members  get  in  touch  with 
each  other  again  as  he  helped  coordinate  the 
anniversar}'  celebration. 

"I  helped  eight  or  10  brothers  get  back 
together  again.  They  were  living  in  the  same 
city,  but  didn't  know  it.  Td  send  them  a note 
and  say  so  and  so  brother  is  in  your  cit}’,  get 
in  touch  with  him.  Two  charter  members  lived 
in  Baton  Rouge,  and  1 got  them  back  together 
again.  Now  they  go  fishing  together  ever)' 
weekend." 
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Tb  the  Lands 


M 0nen  Ann  and  I read  the  promo- 
tional  literature  for  the  South 
Pacific  tour  sponsored  by  the 
Alumni  Association,  we  decided  that  now  was 
the  time  to  fulfill  a long-term  desire  to  visit 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  During  the  past 
15  years  or  so,  the  College  of  Education  has 
had  an  informal  faculty  exchange  program 
with  Melbourne  University.  Our  desire  to 
visit  had  been  whetted  by  conversations  with 
Australian  visiting  faculty  members  as  well  as 
by  reports  from  our  Maryland  colleagues  of 
the  excitement  and  beauty  of  the  land  "Down 
Under".  Our  fantasies 
of  a grand  tour  were 
proven  to  be  a reality, 
day  after  day,  as  the 
21-day  trip  pro- 
gressed. 

Our  fellow  38 
travelers,  includ- 
ing 23  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
and  Vantage  tour  director  Nancy  Murdock, 
gathered  in  Los  Angeles  on  a Saturday  in 
November  for  the  flight  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand.  Early  the  next  morning  we  embarked 
on  a guided  tour  of  Auckland.  The  city  is  built 
on  a craggy  area  around  volcanic  formations 
and  craters  which  are  surrounded  by  bays,  har- 
bors, islands  and  rivers.  The  "all  compass- 
points  view"  of  the  city  from  Mt.  Eden,  the 
highest  volcanic  peak,  is  spectacular— as  was 
the  bus  ride  up  the  narrow  winding-ledge  road. 

A catamaran  sailboat  cruise  offered  lunch 
while  we  cruised  the  harbor  and  viewed  the 
skylines  around  each  point  of  land,  enjoying 
the  islands,  the  breeze  and  the  crystal-clear 
water  of  "the  City  of  Sails." 

On  Monday  the  group  journeyed  through 


the  Waikato  River  Valley  into  the  dense  forests 
of  Rotorua,  the  center  of  native  Maori  culture. 
A guided  tour  of  the  Maori  Arts  and  Craft 
Institute  in  Rotorua  demonstrated  the  process- 
es for  training  the  current  generation  of  Maori 
men  in  the  ancestral  skills  of  wood  carving  and 
construction  in  the  traditional  style.  We 
learned  that  Polynesian  travelers  settled  in 
New  Zealand  around  the  eighth  century. 

When  the  Polynesian  settlers  arrived,  the 
islands  were  inhabited  only  by  birds.  There 
was  no  animal  life,  and,  still  today  in  New 
Zealand,  there  are  no  wild  animals  or  snakes. 

The  Maori  Institute  is  located  at  the  site  of 
the  Whakarewarewa  Thermal  Reserve,  an 
area  the  Maori  considered  sacred.  Ownership 
of  this  area  was  recently  returned  to  the 
native  people.  Visitors  can  now  walk  over  the 
bubbling  pools  of  mud  on  bridges  skirting 
around  the  steam  geysers  and  view  the  silica 
terraces,  the  "bun-warming  bench  rocks"  and 
the  thousands  of  vents  expelling  hot  steam. 
We  were  introduced  to  a local  housewife  who 
demonstrated  her  "Maori  microwave  cook- 
er"—a wooden  frame  holding  a rack  built 
over  a steam  jet  in  her  back  yard  and  a wood- 
en lid  to  place  on  top  of  the  rack.  The  system 
is  free,  it  never  needs  repair  and  is  always  hot. 
All  the  villagers  cook  this  way. 

We  found  ourselves  in  beauHful  Queen- 
stown on  Tuesday  morning  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Wakatipu.  This  day  we  traveled  around 
the  edge  of  the  lake  to  the  Southern  Alps  with 
views  of  spectacularly  rugged  mountain 
peaks  and  gorges,  many  magnificent  water- 
falls and  stunning  views  of  lakes  and  ridges, 
hills  and  valleys.  The  water  temperature  of 
New  Zealand's  lakes  stays  a constant  52 
degrees;  they  never  freeze,  but  they  are  much 
too  cold  for  swimming.  We  also  had  the  thrill 


of  watching  bungee  jumpers  drop  229  feet 
down  into  Skipper's  Canyon  from  the  Kawa- 
rau  River  bridge,  the  "first  in  the  world" 
bungee  jump  site. 

When  it  came  time  for  dinner,  we  boarded 
the  vintage  steamship  TSS  Earnslaw  for  a 40- 
minute  ride  on  Lake  Wakatipu  to  Walter  Peak 
where  we  dined  at  Colonel  Walter's  Home- 
stead, enjoyed  his  mansion,  pool,  ballroom 
and  gardens  and  watched  a demonstration  of 
sheepdogs  herding  sheep  and  cattle.  The  only 
time  you  don't  see  sheep  in  New  Zealand  is 
when  you  are  traveling  by  water. 

Our  Wednesday  adventure  took  us 
through  the  famous  Homer  Tunnel  to  Milford 
Sound.  Homer  Tunnel  is  almost  a mile  long, 
about  5,000  feet  up  the  mountain,  and  it  pro- 
vides the  only  access  to  the  coast  in  this  region. 
Construction  began  in  1933  and  the  first  car 
passed  through  it  in  1952.  From  the  tunnel,  we 
descended  through  the  Cleddau  Valley  and 
arrived  at  Milford  Sound  in  time  to  board  the 
luxury  launch,  the  THC  Red  Boat,  which  took 
us  through  the  sound  out  to  the  entrance  at  the 
Tasman  Sea  to  show  us  why  entry  into  the 
sound  was  not  discovered  until  long  after  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  mapped  the  two  islands  of  New 
Zealand.  Sheer  rock  cliffs  line  each  side  of  the 
sound  and  a series  of  high  mountain  peaks 
appear  in  the  waterway  each  time  you  come 
around  a comer.  The  striking  snow-capped 
Mitre  Peak  is  one  of  these,  a rrule  high  straight 
up  out  of  the  water.  Numerous  waterfalls 
pummeled  down  into  the  sound  and  the  ship's 
captain  said,  "Beware  if  you  are  on  deck. 

We're  going  through  the  'automatic  ship 
wash,"'  as  he  steered  the  boat  into  a cascading 
waterfall  that  encompassed  the  boat. 

On  the  way  to  Christchurch,  it  was  a stun- 
ning experience  to  wake  up  and  see  the  dra- 
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matic  snow-covered  Mt.  Cook,  the  highest 
peak  in  New  Zealand,  right  there  outside  of 
our  bedroom  windows. 

At  Christchurch,  "the  Garden  City," 
groups  of  two  or  four  travelers  were  picked 
up  by  host  families  who  took  us  to  their 
homes  for  dinner  and  conversation;  a very 
unique  and  enjoyable  time  for  all  and  one 
more  of  the  trip's  highlights. 

On  the  second  Sunday  we  said  farewell  to 
beautiful,  pristine  New  Zealand  and  "G'day" 
to  Melbourne,  Australia.  After  a full  day,  we 
traveled  to  Phillip  Island  to  witness  the  dusk 
arrival  of  the  Little  Fairy  Penguins.  They  are 
13  inches  tall  and  feed  in  the  waters  all  day, 
then  return  every  evening  at  dusk  with  food 
for  the  babies  nesting  in  the  hillside. 

In  Sydney,  we  particularly  enjoyed  the  stop 
at  Mrs.  Macquarie's  Point  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens.  This  peninsula  provides  a vantage 
point  for  dramatic  pictures  of  the  Sydney 
Opera  House,  the  Sydney  Harbor  bridge 
(affectionately  referred  to  as  "the  coat-hanger 
bridge")  and  the  downtown  skyline. 

Mrs.  Macquarie  was  the  wife  of  an 

early  Australian  gov- 
ernor whose  offi- 
cial residence 
was  close  by.  She 
frequently  walked 
down  the  peninsu- 
la to  sit  and  watch 
the  ships  and  boats 
in  the  harbor.  The 

city  legend  says  that  it  took  so  long  for  house- 
hold goods  and  food  to  arrive  from  England, 
she  was  sitting  there  anxiously  watching  to  see 
if  "her  ship  would  come  in"  that  day.  The  gov- 
ernor had  indentured  servants  carve  a bench 
for  her  out  of  the  rock  formation  that  dropped 


down  from  the  promontory  to  the  water.  Of 
course,  almost  all  of  us  had  our  picture  taken 
sitting  on  "Mrs.  Macquarie's  bench". 

Lunch  was  served  this  day  on  the  City  of 
Sydney  while  we  cruised  the  beautiful  Sydney 
harbor  where  we,  of  course,  had  another 
whole  perspective  of  the  bridges,  the  Opera 
House,  the  city  skyline  and  the  miles  and 
miles  of  waterfront  residences  and  communi- 
ties that  surround  this  extensive  harbor.  In  the 
evening,  we  were  inside  of  the  world-famous 
Sydney  Opera  House— an  event  that  made  us 
really  aware  that  we  were  doing  something 
that  we  had  only  previously  experienced  by 
looking  at  pictures. 

On  Friday  we  all  jumped  on  the  bus 
promptly  at  8:30  a.m.  because  this  was  the  day 
we  got  to  hold  and  pet  the  koalas,  hand-feed 
kangaroos  and  take  pictures  of  crocodiles  and 
birds  at  Featherdale.  We  traveled  through  the 
Blue  Mountains  65  miles  west  of  Sydney.  The 
trip  included  many  picturesque  villages,  high 
mountains,  steep  gorges  and  jagged  rock  for- 
mations, including  the  "Three  Sisters"  rock, 
the  source  of  an  Aboriginal  legend,  at  Echo 
Point,  Katoomba,  New  South  Wales. 

Our  arrival  in  Cairns  (pronounced  by  the 
Australians  as  "Cans")  was  marked  by  an 
increase  in  temperature  of  about  20  degrees— 
to  the  90s.  Cairns  is  a little  coastal  resort  town 
with  manv  hotels,  motels,  eateries  and  tourist 
marketplaces;  a very  different  setting  from 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Monday's  tour  took 
us  on  a high-country  trip  to  Kuranda  where 
we  walked  through  Australia's  Butterfly 
Sanctuary  surrounded  by  thousands  of  beau- 
tiful multicolored  butterflies.  We  then  were 
entertained  at  the  Tjapukai  Dance  Theatre  by 
a performance  of  Aboriginal  interpretive 
dancers  accompanied  by  the  haunting  sounds 


cone-shaped  hollow 

wooden  wind  instrument  which  is  also  struck 
by  hand  for  a hollow  drum  effect. 

The  real  excitement  came  on  the  morning 
when  we  boarded  the  catamaran  Reef  Queen 
and  traveled  at  25  miles  an  hour  out  over  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  waters  to  Green  Island.  We 
were  able  to  snorkel  in  shallow  water  here  to 
observe  the  coral  formations  and  colorful  fish. 
In  deeper  water  we  viewed  the  coral  reefs  and 
colorful  fish  from  a glass-bottom  boat,  from  a 
submerged  observatory,  and  from  a semisub- 
merged  boat  cruising  just  atop  the  coral  for- 
mations. 

On  our  departure  day,  just  about  the  time 
that  we  were  preparing  to  leave  our  rooms  at 
the  hotel,  a rain  shower  occurred  and  a beauh- 
ful,  brilliant  rainbow  appeared  just  outside  of 
the  hotel  where  we  could  all  see  one  end  right 
on  the  everglades  at  riverside  and  the  other 
end  out  on  the  waters  of  the  reef.  This  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  seen  both  ends  of  a rain- 
bow and  were  able  to  see  each  of  the  spectrum 
colors  so  clearly.  When  we  spotted  a second 
rainbow  curved  high  above  the  first,  many  of 
us  considered  this  a heavenly  sign  to  confirm  a 
fabulous  experience  in  "The  Down  Under". 

When  New  Zealand  and  Australian  hosts 
generously  offered  what  Americans  consider 
"second  helpings",  we  were  asked  by  our 
hosts  to  have  "returns".  Yes,  we'll  take 
"returns"  of  the  South  Pacific  anytime! 

Ray  Anderson , Class  of  '57,  is  associate  dean 
emeritus  in  the  College  of  Education.  He  earned 
his  master's  degree  from  College  Park  in  1959, 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  1969. 
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Herb  Gunther,  Jud  Lincoln,  Hotsy  Alperstein  and  Johnny  Gilmore  with  the 
National  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Boxing  Tournament  trophy  in  1942. 
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Hotsy  Alperstein,  EDUC,  was  honored  for 
his  outstanding  lifetime  boxing  achieve- 
ments at  the  second  annual  Jewish  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  dinner  and  awards  ceremo- 
ny. During  his  Maryland  days,  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  boxing  team  for  three  years,  a 
finalist  in  the  1941  Southern  Welterweight 
Conference  and  led  his  team  to  the  1942 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Championship. 

John  Wright  Williams,  ENGR,  a district 
engineer  on  the  upper  Eastern  Shore, 
retired  after  46  years  with  the  Maryland 
State  Highway  Administration.  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  Bal- 
timore, served  in  World  War  II  as  an  engi- 
neer officer. 
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A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & Humanities 
BMGT  = College  of  Business 
& Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 
CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERM  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


Jerry  C.  Tobin,  BMGT,  was  re-elected  vice 
president  of  finance  in  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Boards  of  Accountancy. 

Tobin,  a former  member  and  past  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Accoun- 
tancy, is  chair  of  the  Hibiscus  Beach  Hotel 
in  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands. 

Obituaries 

’25 

William  M.  Scott,  A&S,  88,  died  at  his 
home  in  Princess  Auine,  Md.,  on  Sept.  8, 
1993.  Scott,  a retired  environmental  hygien- 
ist with  the  Somerset  County  Health 
Department,  was  a member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Adumni  Association. 

’26 

John  E.  Faber,  LFSC,  91,  a retired  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  professor  and  coach, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  Jan.  14, 1994,  at 
Holy  Cross  Hospital  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Faber  received  the  1993  Ralph  J.  Tyser 
Medallion  for  oufstanding  service  fo  fhe 
university'.  A service  was  held  for  him  in 
the  university's  Memorial  Chapel. 

As  a graduate  student,  Faber  coached 
lacrosse  and  basketball  and  assisted  for- 
mer UMCP  President  Harry  Byrd  in  foot- 
ball. However,  he  is  most  remembered  for 
his  outstanding  work  as  the  Terrapin 
lacrosse  team  head  coach.  Faber,  who  led 
the  team  to  nine  national  championships 
and  eight  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championships,  was  inducted  into  the  the 
National  Lacrosse  Hall  of  Fame  in  1963. 
He  was  also  head  of  the  Department  of 
Microbiology  for  24  years  and  taught  for 
42  years.  As  a life  member  of  the  M Club, 
the  Terrapin  Club,  the  Century  Club  and 
the  Alumni  Associadon,  Faber  remained 
active  with  the  university  to  his  last  days. 


Thomas  F.  Gallant,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  an  edu- 
cation professor  at  Denison  University  in 
Granville,  Ohio,  retired  with  emeritus  sta- 
tus. He  served  as  chair  of  the  university's 
Department  of  Education. 

’55 

Michael  D.  Dingman,  A&S,  chair  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  General 
Chemical  Group  Inc.,  a Forbes  400  manu- 
facturer of  industrial  products,  was  hon- 
ored as  the  co-recipient  of  the  Daniel  Web- 
ster Council's  20th  annual  Distinguished 
Citizens  Award  at  Manchester,  N.H.  He  is 
also  a director  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  a 
trustee  of  the  John  A.  Hartford  Foundation 
and  former  director  of  Mellon  Bank  Corpo- 
ration, Time  Inc.  and  Time  Warner,  Inc. 

The  Dingman  Center  for  Entrepreneurship 
in  the  College  of  Business  and  Manage- 
ment was  established  through  a gift  by 
Dingman  in  1986. 


’27 


Benjamin  LeSueur,  ENGR,  a retired  vice 
president  of  Greiner  Inc.,  died  of  conges- 
tive heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Bolton 
Hill,  Md.,  on  Sept.  12, 1993.  LeSueur,  88, 
received  the  Founders'  Day  Award  from 
the  Engineering  Society  of  Baltimore  in 
1983  and  the  Distinguished  Engineering 
Alumnus  Award  from  UMCP  in  1984. 

’32 

Virginia  Cooke  Higgins,  EDUC,  a retired 
math  professor  at  Prince  George's  Com- 
munity College  in  Maryland,  died  of  lung 
cancer  at  her  home  in  Churchton,  Md. 
Cooke,  82,  was  a member  of  the  Cente- 
nary United  Methodist  Church. 


’50 


Arvil  Newton  Bunch,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  died 
in  April  1993.  He  was  82.  A native  of  Emi- 
nence, Mo.,  he  earned  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  went  on  to  receive  his  doctorate 
degree  in  education  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Bunch  was  a World  War  II 
veteran  and  a member  of  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church. 


’56 

John  W.  Gallardo,  BMGT,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Becton  Dickinson 
and  Co.  in  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to  the 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  IJni- 
versity  Board  of  Trustees. 

Frank  P.  Trocino,  A&S, 
was  honored  as  "Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Eliza- 
beth Chapter  of  Unico 
National  in  New  Jersey. 

A former  city  attorney, 

Trocino  is  a past  state  president  of  fhe  New 
Jersey  Institute  of  Municipal  Attorneys. 

’57 

Lionel  Shapiro,  A&S,  joined  the  faculty  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  as  a visiting 
assistant  professor  of  psychology.  He  was 
previously  a research  scientisf  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis  School  of 
Medicine's  Ophthalmology  Department. 


’51 

John  F.  McDonnell,  ENGR,  a retired  act- 
ing chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority,  died  at  his  home  in  Chel- 
tenham, Pa.,  on  Sept.  21, 1993.  As  a pro- 
ject engineer,  McDonnell  designed  and 
oversaw  many  projects  including  the  con- 
struction of  two  bridges. 

’54 

Virginia  L.  McLuckie,  EDUC,  a retired 
food  economist  and  consumer  marketing 
specialist  for  the  University  of  Maryland 
System's  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
died  Sept.  12, 1993,  in  Cumberland,  Md. 

A Baltimore-based  food  writer,  McLuckie 
wrote  for  several  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  Maryland. 

’85 

Mark  Filer,  BSOS,  a Montgomery'  County 
police  officer  of  Damascus,  Md.,  died  on 
Aug.  24, 1993,  from  injuries  suffered  in  a 
car  accident. 

’93 

Michelle  Y.  Angyelof,  BSOS,  22,  died  of 
heart  failure  on  Aug.  23, 1993.  At  UMCP, 
she  was  a member  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Society  and  a senior  peer  advisor  for  off- 
campus  housing. 
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’GO 


Bruce  A.  Brough,  BMGT, 
was  appointed  vice  pres- 
ident and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Scotts  Valley 
office  of  Stackig,  Sanderson  & White,  an 
advertising,  public  relahons,  and  market- 
ing communicahons  firm  in  California, 
Brough  was  previously  an  independent 
consultant  in  marketing  and  communica- 
tions. He  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  the 
West"  and  is  a member  of  the  National 
Press  Club. 


Sharon  Von  Garlem,  LFSC,  is  the  owner  of 
Insight  Concepts,  a bookstore  in  Annapo- 
lis, Md. 


G1 

Mary  Ellen  Saterlie,  EDUC,  Ph.D.  '71,  was 
appointed  acKng  director  of  the  Goucher 
College-Sheppard  Pratt  Master  of  Educa- 
tion Program.  She  is  also  president  of  the 
Maryland  Center  for  Values  Education,  a 
consultant  in  values  educahon  and  an 
instructor  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
the  College  of  Notre  Dame  of  Maryland. 
Her  many  honors  include  Phi  Delta 
Kappa's  Educator  of  the  Year,  Towson 
State  University's  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award  and  the  Maryland  Educahonal  Sec- 
retaries Associahon's  Maryland  State 
Administrator  of  the  Year  Award. 


’62 

William  Russell,  ENGR,  and  his  idenhcal 
twin  brother,  Robert  Russell,  ENGR  '62, 
have  worked  at  the  Patuxent  River  Naval 
Air  Warfare  Center's  Flight  Test  and  Engi- 
neering Group  for  the  past  35  years.  The 
two  currently  hold  senior  level  positions  in 
the  group.  William  is  a department  head 
while  Robert  is  a technical  director. 


’64 

Sandra  Lee  Harris,  A&S,  was  named  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  and 
Professional  Psychology  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  New  Jersey.  A licensed  psychol- 
ogist, Harris  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  the  American 
Psychological  Society  and  the  American 
Association  of  Applied  and  Clinical  Psy- 
chology. 


’65 

Jay  M.  Barrash,  A&S,  a physician  at  Texas 
children's  Hospital,  was  awarded  a 20- 
year  service  pin  for  his  commitment  to  the 
hospital.  Barrash  is  also  the  associate  chief 
of  neurosurgery  at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Hospital  and  clinical  assistant  professor  of 
neurosurgery  at  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine,  both  in  Flouston,  Texas. 

Matthew  S.  Jacobs,  A&S, 
joined  the  Fleet  Mort- 
gage Group  in  Columbia, 

S.C.,  as  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of 
information  systems. 

William  Carter  Wor- 
sham, ENGR,  became  vice  president  of 
engineering  at  Lynchburg  Steel  & Specialty 
Co.  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

’66 

Everett  N.  Israel,  Ph.D.,  EDUC,  a professor 
and  head  of  Eastern  Michigan  University's 
Industrial  Technology  Department, 
received  the  National  Association  of 
Industrial  Technology's  Exemplary  Service 
Award. 

Doran  J.  Levy,  A&S,  co-authored  Segtnent- 
ing  the  Mnture  Market,  a book  based  on  a 
national  motivational  segmentahon  study 
of  3,000  persons  over  50.  Levy  is  execuhve 
vice  president  of  the  Minneapolis-based 
Strategic  Directions  Group,  Inc.,  which 
conducted  the  study. 

’67 

Sandra  L.  Hupp,  PERH,  was  named  asso- 
ciate professor  of  Recreation  Administra- 
tion and  Leisure  Studies  at  the  George 
Williams  College  of  Aurora  University. 

She  was  previously  an  associate  professor 
for  Washington  State  University's  Physical 
Education,  Sports  and  Leisure  Studies 
Department. 

Wolfgang  Paul  Menzel,  A&S,  was 
awarded  the  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's  silver  medal  for  outstanding  ■**  j 
work  in  developing  wind  measure- 
ments from  Meteosat  3,  a European 
satellite  on  loan  to  the  United  States. 

Menzel  is  a physical  scientist  at  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  Research  and  Applications 
in  Madison,  Wis. 


Talking  about  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 


Racing  to  class  in  1961. 


Donald  L.  Zimmerman,  BMGT,  was  elect- 
ed to  serve  on  the  Screen  Printing  Techni- 
cal Foundation's  board  of  trustees  and 
board  of  directors.  He  is  the  owner  of 
Globe  ScreenPrint,  a full-service  screen 
printing  plant,  in  Baltimore. 


Jack  H.  Ladenson,  LFSC,  Ph.D.,  professor 
of  pathology  and  clinical  chemistry  in 
medicine  at  the  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
named  the  first  occupant  of  the  Oree  M. 
Carroll  and  Lillian  B.  Ladenson  Chair  of 
Clinical  Chemistry'  at  the  university.  He  is 
also  a diplomate  of  the  American  Board  of 
Clinical  Chemistry. 


’69 

Paul  H.  Messenger,  BSOS,  markets  profes- 
sional development  tapes  and  lesson  plans 
for  Success  Motivation  Inshtute  of  Waco, 
Texas. 

’70 

Marita  McKenna  Danek,  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
was  the  co-recipient  of  the  American 
Counseling  Association's  Research  Award 
at  the  association's  March  1993  conference. 
She  also  received  the  Frederick  C. 
Schreiber  Award  for  her  contributions  to 
the  American  Deafness  and  Rehabilitation 
Association.  Danek  is  on  a sabbatical  from 
Gallaudet  University's  Department  of 
Counseling  this  year  and  planned  to  be  a 
Visihng  Fellow  in  the  Rehabilitation  Stud- 
ies Program  at  Massey  University  in  New 
Zealand. 


’71 

Milton  Goldsamt,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  is  a sur- 
vey statistician  in  the  queshonnaire  design 
section  of  the  National  Agricultural  Stahs- 
tics  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  Washington,  D.C. 

Diane  K.  Swartz,  EDUC,  was  named  dean 
of  students  at  Western  Michigan  Universi- 
ty. She  was  previously  the  associate  dean 
of  student  affairs  at  Lynchburg  College  in 
Virginia. 

William  J.  Furber  Jr.,  BMGT,  was  sworn  in 
as  judge  for  a 10-year  term  at  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Courthouse  in  Permsylva- 
nia. 

Louis  T.  Hart  Jr.,  CMPS,  is  a loan  proces- 
sor for  Norwest  Mortgage,  Inc. 


Joseph  F.  Shields,  EDUC,  Ed.D.,  was 
appointed  the  founding  president  of  Car- 
roll  Community  College  in  Maryland. 
Shields,  who  formerly  served  as  executive 
dean  of  the  college, 
led  the  former 
branch  campus  of 
Catonsville  Com- 
munity College, 
to  establish  itself 
as  an  autonomous, 
degree-granting 
institution. 


Neil  Alperstein,  JOUR,  Ph.D.  '86,  an  asso- 
ciate professor  in  the  Writing  and  Media 
Department  at  Loyola  College  in  Balti- 
more, was  elected  to  the  College  of  Fellows 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 


V 


CLASMIOm 


Real  Romance  with  Take-Out 


It's  hard  to  believe  that  in  1984  writer  Rhonda  Harding  Poiiero 
received  a rejection  letter  telling  her  not  “to  gild  the  lily” 
because  her  story  was  not  “worth  redoing.” 

Now,  with  one  novei  published  and  two  on  the  way,  there  are  no 
more  gilded  lilies  for  Pollero.  Instead,  everything  is  coming  up  roses. 

Pollero,  a 1982  university  graduate  who  writes 
under  the  name  Kelsey  Roberts,  saw  Legal  Tender, 
a Harlequin  intrigue  romance-suspense  novei, 
reach  the  B.  Dalton’s  bestsellers  list  in  October 
1993.  Her  other  Harlequin  Intrigue  books.  Stolen 
Menrorles  and  Things  Remembered,  wiii  be  pub- 
iished  this  May  and  October  respectiveiy. 

“Romance  is  my  first  love.  When  I go  on  vaca- 
tion, I take  a suitcase  of  romance  noveis  and  a 
suitcase  of  clothes,”  Pollero  says,  laughing. 

A former  radio,  television  and  film  major  who 
became  a para-legal  after  college,  Pollero  says  she  was  a “closet 
writer"  for  most  of  her  life.  She  teaches  romance  and  suspense 
writing  at  Anne  Arundel  Community  Coiiege. 

Pollero  says  she  likes  realistic  stories.  “I  aiways  iaugh  when  I 
watch  television  and  they  whip  out  a hypodermic  needie;  where 
the  heii  did  they  get  that?,”  she  chuckles.  “I  think  that  if  you're 
going  to  use  something  it  should  be  accessible.” 

For  Legal  Tender,  which  revolves  around  a murder  by  poisoning, 
Pollero  says  she  trekked  to  Kmart,  “that  hotbed  of  research,”  and 
ripped  through  bags  of  household  pesticides  to  find  an  odoriess 
but  suitabiy  iethai  toxin. 

Her  preference:  contemporary  romance  novels.  “I  don’t  write 
historical  romance.  It’s  too  hard;  there’s  no  bathroom,  no  electri- 
city," she  says.  “I  need  a Ciinique  counter.  Aii  my  characters  oniy 
eat  take-out.”  —Jennifer  Christman 


72 

Joan  E.  Tracey,  ARHU,  a portfolio  manag- 
er with  McCullough,  Andrews  & Cappiel- 
lo  in  San  Francisco,  was  recently  appointed 
to  the  finance  advisory  board  of  the  Adrian 
Dominican  Congregation  in  Adrian,  Mich. 

Anastasia  P.  Samaras,  EDUC,  Ph.D.  '90, 
received  the  1990  Student  Research  Award 
from  the  Journal  of  Early  Education  and 
Development.  She  was  recently  appointed 
as  the  director  of  teacher  education  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  where  she 
is  an  assistant  professor. 
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M.  Randall  Gill,  EDUC,  serves  on  the 
board  of  visitors  for  Presbyterian  College 
in  Clinton,  S.C.  He  is  also  a doctoral  candi- 
date at  the  South  Florida  Center  for  Theo- 
logical Studies  in  Miami. 

Enrique  Astiz,  ENGR,  is  the  owner  of  CTl 
Consulting  Engineers  Inc.  in  Rockville, 

Md.  A nahve  of  Uruguay,  Astiz  coaches 
his  son's  soccer  team,  which  he  led  to  first 
place  in  regional  play-offs. 


Tarik  Ayasun,  BMGT,  became  president 
of  the  Marco  Island  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  After  graduating,  the  former 
international  marketing  major  started 
Taray  International,  a company  that  sells 
.American-made  products  to  clients  in 
more  than  60  countries. 

Donna  Kelly  Eastman,  ARHU,  D.M.A., 
joined  the  faculty  of  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University  as  a Visihng  Professor  of 
Music.  Eastman  placed  first  in  the  Com- 
poser's Guild  International  Competihon 
for  a keyboard  and  vocal  composihon  in 
1991. 

Janis  Judson,  A&S,  Ph.D.  '86,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Hood  College  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  presented  a paper  on  the  Peruvian 
judicial  system  and  the  intemahonal  adop- 
tion law  at  the  International  Polihcal  Sci- 
ence Association's  meehng  in  Santa  Fe, 
N.M. 

Judith  Turner  Phair,  ARHU,  M.A.,  for- 
merly vice  president  for  public  relations 
at  Goucher  College,  was  appointed  assis- 
tant dean  for  external  relahons  at  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  She  is  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America 
and  chair  of  that  organization's  national 
committee  on  women  in  public  relations. 
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Michael  A.  Lofaro,  ARHU,  director  of 
graduate  studies  and  English  professor  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
published  James  Agee:  Reconsiderations,  a 
book  on  the  complex  life  and  art  of  writer 
James  Agee. 

Dennis  Moreland,  ARHU,  a high  school 
language  arts  teacher  in  Clifton,  N.J., 
recently  received  a juris  doctor  degree 
from  Rutgers  Law  School. 

Richard  Walker,  JOUR,  was  promoted  to 
news  director  of  WIBC-AM  (1070)  in  Indi- 
anapolis. He  has  worked  in  radio  for  18 
years. 

Terry  L.  Snider,  BMGT,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  computer  science  at  Allegany 
Community  College  in  Maryland, 
received  the  college's  Banner  Award  for 
Outstanding  Teaching. 

Mary  Horpel  Beam,  CMPS,  was  recently 
named  corporate  industrial  hygienist  for 
Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  She  is  a board  cerhfied 
safety  professional  and  industrial  hygienist. 
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Bonnie  A.  Kirkland,  ARHU,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Maryland  Gov.  William  Donald 
Schaefer  to  head  his  legislative  office.  Kirk- 
land had  been  a deputy  legislative  officer 
since  1991.  Before  joining  the  governor's 
staff,  she  worked  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly's Department  of  Legislative  Reference 
for  eight  years. 

Edward  J.  Bynum  Sr.,  BSOS,  was  elected 
1st  vice  president  of  the  Maryland  Classi- 
fied Employees  Association  for  a two-year 
term.  A 10-year  state  employee,  Bynum  is 
a Medical  Care  Program  specialist  in  the 
State  Health  Department. 

George  Kalivretenos,  BMGT,  is  the  owner 
of  Keystone  Hattie  Homes,  a residential 
construction  company  in  Wellington,  Fla. 

A veteran  home  builder,  Kalivretenos,  who 
grew  up  in  a Washington  suburb,  built 
more  than  100  tract  homes  throughout  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  areas. 

Ileana  Collado  Herrell,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  an 
associate  administrator  for  minority  health 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administration, 
was  sworn  in  to  the  federal  Senior  Execu- 
hve  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  is  the 
first  Hispanic  woman  to  reach  the  level  of 
associate  administrator  within  any  of  the 
eight  agencies  making  up  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

Brenda  Lichtman,  PERH,  Ph.D.,  a kinesiol- 
ogy professor  at  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity in  Texas,  has  authored  Innovative 
Games,  a book  featuring  creative  sports 
games  for  children  in  grades  six  through 
12.  Lichtman,  who  has  served  as  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Journal  of  Education  Studies,  cur- 
rently sits  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Texas  Journal  of  Physical  Education,  Health, 
Recreation  and  Dance. 

Velma  R.  Speight,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  a noted 
Maryland  educator,  was  named  director  of 
alumni  affairs  at  A&T  State  University. 
Speight,  who  formerly  served  as  direcfor 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Recruitment  Pro- 
gram at  UMCP  and  as  an  advisory  special- 
ist in  civil  rights  for  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  is  a member  of 
the  National  Women  of  Achievement  and 
the  National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
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Susan  L.  Boyle,  ARHU,  was  named  direc- 
tor of  interior  architecture  by  the  partners 
of  Haines  Lundberg  Waehler  in  New  York. 
Previously  she  worked  at  Columbia 
Design  Collective,  a Maryland-based  archi- 
tecture firm,  in  the  same  position.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Inshtute  of  Business 
Designers  and  the  American  Society  for 
Interior  Designers. 


James  Chaudoir,  ARHU,  D.M.A.,  associate 
professor  of  music,  was  one  of  10  profes- 
sors named  to  the  "Endowment  for  Excel- 
lence" professorships  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Oshkosh.  He  began  working  at 
the  university  in  1984. 


Richard  M.  Canterbury,  BMGT,  was  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  of  Epsilon,  a Mas- 
sachusetts-based database  markehng  com- 
pany and  a $100  million  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Express  Co.  Canterbury  lives 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in 
Andover,  Mass. 
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Kathy  Kelly,  EDUC,  is  a 
new  teacher  at  Middle- 
II  town  High  School  in 
Frederick  County,  Md.  In 
I the  past  she  has  taught  at 
the  Maryland  Drafting  Inshtute. 


Jesus  Rangel,  JOUR,  a former  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times,  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent of  corporate  relations  for  Anheuser- 
Busch  Cos.,  Inc.  He  joined  the  company  in 
1990  as  a manager.  Rangel  is  also  founder 
and  former  board  member  of  the  Nahonal 
Associahon  of  Hispanic  Journalists  and 
remains  achve  in  the  organizahon. 


Taking  a break  In  1975. 


Nancy  Winchester,  LFSC, 
is  director  of  editorial  ser- 
vices at  the  National 
Associahon  of  Social 
Workers  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Charles  Thornton, 

BMGT,  was  recently  appointed  to  the  Bank 
of  Brunswick's  board  of  directors.  A life- 
long resident  of  Brunswick,  Md.,  Thornton 
has  his  own  accounting  prachce  and  works 
with  several  nonprofit  organizahons  in  the 
community. 


Sandra  Philpott,  ARHU,  a visual  arhst  in 
Duncannon,  Pa.,  recently  had  her  works 
featured  at  the  Arts  Council  in  Newport,  Pa. 
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James  M.  Hannan,  BMGT,  was  named 
vice  president  of  the  First  Nahonal  Bank  of 
Maryland's  investment  trust  division. 


Richard  S.  Levick,  BSOS,  was  named 
director  of  American  University's  School 
of  Public  Affairs  Polihcal  Leadership  Pro- 
gram. Levick,  who  provides  media  and 
public  policy  consultation  to  political  can- 
didates, is  an  adjuct  faculty  member  teach- 
ing law,  media,  interest  group  polihcs  and 
polihcal  leadership.  He  is  also  a partner  at 
Jaffe  Associates,  Inc.,  a markehng  and 
communicahons  firm  specializing  in  pro- 
fessional services  marketing. 


Mary  Fleming,  ARHU,  was  promoted  to 
sales  manager  of  the  Washington  Post  Writ- 
ers Group.  Fleming,  who  was  previously 
the  syndicate's  markehng  representahve, 
had  also  served  as  an  adverhsing  staffer 
for  the  Washington  Post. 

Joan  C.  Callahan,  ARHU,  Ph.D.  '82,  associ- 
ate professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  recently  edited 
Menopause:  A Midlife  Passage,  a book  pub- 
lished by  the  Indiana  University  Press. 


Stanley  L.  Merson,  BMGT,  senior  vice 
president  of  Sandy  Spring  National  Bank 
of  Maryland,  graduated  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association's  Stonier  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Banking. 
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Barbara  J.  Linthicum,  HUEC,  was  named 
president  and  chief  execuhve  officer  of 
EdgeMark  Financial  Corporahon's  Edge- 
Mark  Bank,  Rosemont  unit.  Linthicum  pre- 
viously served  as  vice  president  of  com- 
mercial lending  at  EdgeMark  Financial's 
Merchandise  Nahonal  Bank  unit. 

Mark  D.  Hebner,  ENGR,  received  his  mas- 
ters degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  He  is  cur- 
rently employed  at  Acer  Engineers  and 
Consultants  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Thomas  A.  Rumney,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  who 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Plattsburgh  in  1984,  was 
recently  promoted  to  full  professor  of 
geography.  He  is  the  author  of  more  than 
50  articles  and  bibliographies  and  the  co- 
author of  the  book,  A Scholar's  Guide  to 
Geographical  Writing  on  the  American  and 
Canadian  Past. 
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Kim  A.  Parks,  BSOS,  a Marine  staff 
sergeant,  graduated  from  the  Staff  Non- 
commissioned Officers  Academy  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. 

Eric  N.  Opp,  ENGR,  CMPS,  Ph.D.  '92,  a 
recipient  of  the  Robert  Bosch  Fellowship 
Program  for  Future  American  Leaders, 
spent  the  '92-'93  academic  year  in  Ger- 
many where  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  and  with  German  President  Richard 
von  Weizsaecker. 


James  F.  Mannarino,  BSOS,  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Potomac,  Bethesda 
and  Chevy  Chase  Gazette  newspapers.  He 
lives  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons. 

Mary  Glackin,  CMPS,  chief  of  services 
development  at  the  Nahonal  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administrahon,  was  present- 
ed the  Administrator's  Award  for  out- 
standing dedicahon  and  service.  She 
resides  in  Columbia,  Md.,  with  her  family. 

Bruce  Reid,  PERH,  men's  lacrosse  coach  at 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College  for  five  years, 
was  named  to  the  same  posihon  at  Witten- 
berg University  in  Ohio. 

Leslie  Gromis,  BSOS,  former  assistant  to 
the  director  of  White  House  polihcal 
affairs,  was  President  Bush's  polihcal 
director  for  the  Great  Lakes  region  in  the 
1992  campaign, 

Andrew  L.  Meyer,  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  was 
appointed  dean  of  conhnuing  educahon 
for  Extended  Learning  Programs  at  Anne 
Arundel  Community  College.  Meyer  was 
also  recently  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Nahonal  Council  for  Community'  Serv’ice 
and  Conhnuing  Educahon. 

Karen  Merkle,  PERH,  M.S.,  is  the  new  vice 
president  of  continuing  educahon  at  Car- 
roll  Community  College  in  Westminster, 
Md. 
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Jane  D'Aguanno,  BSOS,  was  awarded  the 
U.S.  Commerce  Department's  Nahonal 
Oceanic  Atmospheric  Administrahon 
Administrator's  Award  for  her  contribu- 
tions as  science  and  technical  program 
coordinator. 


Kristine  L.  Chase,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  was  named 
achng  dean  of  the  School  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administrahon  at  Saint  Mar\''s 
College  of  California  in  Moraga.  Chase,  an 
expert  on  banks  and  savings  and  loans  who 
has  taught  at  Saint  Mary's  since  1985,  co- 
founded a faculty  roundtable  on  ethics, 
economics  and  business  at  the  college. 


Amy  Hollis  Smessaert,  JOUR,  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  com- 
municahons at  Holy  Cross 
Health  System  Corpora- 
tion in  South  Bend,  Ind. 

She  joined  the  health  sys- 
tem in  1983  as  a publica- 
tions specialist. 


Registration  days  in  1975. 
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Twenty-four  Hour  a Day  Faith 


In  1981,  Vashti  McKenzie  left  her  job  as  program  director  for  a 
D.C.  radio  station  and  enrolled  in  seminary  school.  “What  I 
was  doing  at  the  radio  station  was  not  enough.  I had  to 
answer  God's  call  and  preach.” 

The  1978  alumna  is  now  the  head  pastor  of  the  Payne  Memo- 
rial A.M.E.  Church  in  Baltimore  where,  under  her  three-year  lead- 
ership, the  congregation  has  nearly  doubled. 

Her  ministry  at  the  96-year-old  Methodist  church 

' has  caught  national  attention  in  Ebony  and  Jet  mag- 
azines. Under  the  theme  “Vision  to  Victory  2000,” 
McKenzie  is  leading  her  church  to  address  issues 
facing  not  only  the  church  community  but  the  sur- 
f rounding  black  community— issues  like  family  stabil- 
' ity,  economic  development,  community  development 
and  spiritual  growth. 

^ “There  is  a move  to  segregate  churches  to  street 
corners  for  one  hour  on  Sunday,”  says  McKenzie, 
who  has  been  preaching  since  1984,  “when  we  know 
that  our  faith  is  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.” 
Throughout  the  week  the  church  runs  many  programs  includ- 
ing an  after-school  program  where  66  children  come  to  get  tuto- 
rial help.  Other  programs  such  as  “Take  Back  Our  Streets”  offer 
the  gospel  as  an  alternative  way  of  life  to  street  kids  pressured 
by  drug  traffickers. 

McKenzie,  who  received  her  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  from 
United  Theological  Seminary,  comes  from  a family  with  a rich 
religious  heritage.  Two  other  female  cousins  are  also  in  the  pas- 
toral ministry. 

“People  are  excited  about  God,”  says  McKenzie  explaining 
the  rapid  growth  of  her  congregation.  “The  church  is  alive,  and 
we  are  about  living.”  —Hulda  Romero 
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John  W.  Hawthorne,  BMGT,  a master 
chief  electronics  technician  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  retired  after  24  years  of  service. 
Throughout  his  career  in  the  Navy, 
Hawthorne  won  many  awards  including 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  with  gold 
star,  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal 
with  bronze  star  and  the  Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal  with  gold  star.  He  and  his 
wife  reside  at  Round  Lake  Beach,  111. 

Mary  S.  Shewan,  AGRl,  married  Gerald  E. 
Shewan  on  July  24, 1993.  The  couple  reside 
in  Gaithersburg,  Md.,  and  are  expecting 
their  first  child  in  June.  She  is  a program 
assistant  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Cooperative  State  Research  Ser- 
vice in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Steve  Hibbard,  JOUR,  was  recently  named 
associate  publisher  for  Centre  View,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Reston,  Va.  He  also 
is  deputy  managing  editor  and  special  sec- 
tions editor  for  six  newspapers  in  Fairfax 
County.  Hibbard  formerly  worked  as  a 
physical  education  teacher  and  television 
producer. 

Diane  M.  Bunce,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  was  named  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia's  1993  Professor  of  the 
Year  by  the  Council  for  Advancement  and 
Support  of  Education.  Bunce,  an  editor  of 
two  American  Chemical  Society  textbooks, 
is  also  the  head  of  the  university's  Institute 
for  Chemical  Education. 
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Elizabeth  Ragan,  BSOS, 
a doctoral  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, specializing  in 
European  archaeology,  recently  gave  a lec- 
ture on  the  legend  of  King  Arthur. 

Donald  M.  Schaaf,  HUEC,  is  the  president 
of  Don  Schaaf  & Friends  Inc.,  a George- 
town-based  advertising  agency  with 
clients  in  Washington,  D.C.,  California, 
Chicago,  Las  Vegas  and  Atlanta.  Schaff  is 
also  adjunct  professor  at  Marymount  Uni- 
versity and  serves  on  the  college's  adver- 
tising advisory  board. 

John  W.  Truitt,  BMGT,  was  promoted  to 
director  of  markehng  for  Smelkinson 
Sysco,  a Baltimore/WasJiington,  D.C.  area 
food  service  distributor  based  in  Jessup, 
Md.  He  was  previously  a marketing  man- 
ager at  another  Sysco  branch. 

Michael  D.  Faircloth,  ARHU,  M.M.  '89,  a 
pianist  in  North  East,  Md.,  has  four  piano 
solo  recordings  and  has  appeared  in  con- 
cert with  Diane  Susek,  the  Gaither  Vocal 
Band  and  Cynthia  Clawson. 

Frank  Spinelli,  BMGT,  joined  the  Hearth- 
stone Management  Group,  a property 
management  company  in  New  York,  as  a 
chief  financial  officer.  He  is  a certified  pub- 
lic accountant  and  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 
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Roderick  S.  Hall,  BSOS,  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  George  Washington  University, 
expected  to  receive  Jiis  Ph.D.  in  clinical 
psychology  January  1994. 

Kenneth  Szpara,  ARCH, 
recently  announced  the 
formation  of  Szpara  Resi- 
dential Design,  a full-ser- 
vice design  firm  based  in 
Balhmore.  The  business 
specializes  in  all  types  of 
residenhal  design 
including  single,  multifamily  and  custom 
home  designs. 

Laura  Wagner,  BSOS,  joined  the  Alexan- 
dria police  department's  special  operahons 
team  in  Virginia.  She  is  the  first  female 
officer  to  hold  the  position. 


Jerry  S.  Taylor,  BSOS,  a Navy  lieutenant, 
received  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal. 
Taylor,  who  supervised  the  removal  of 
large  amounts  of  debris  left  behind  by 
Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida,  was  hon- 
ored for  his  service.  He  is  currently 
assigned  with  Air  Test  and  Evaluation 
Squadron  One,  Naval  Air  Station  in  Patux- 
ent River,  Md. 

Barbara  J.  Yancey,  BMGT,  a captain  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  received  the  Air  Force 
Achievement  Medal  at  the  Tyndall  Air 
Force  Base  in  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Jeff  Kassman,  UGS,  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Bal- 
timore office  of  the  Leapley  Co.,  a tenant 
interiors  specialist. 
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Roberto  F.  Araujo,  LFSC,  practices  podi- 
atric  medicine  and  surgeiy'  in  Philadelphia. 
He  also  serves  as  assistant  director  of  the 
residency  program  at  Kensington  Hospital. 

Ellen  Anderson,  LFSC,  was  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Nutrition  Labeling 
and  Education  Act  of  1990.  Anderson 
wrote  one  of  the  22  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istrahon  regulations  on  food  labeling. 

Jane  P.  Carmean,  EDUC,  Ph.D.,  was 
named  chief  executive  officer  of  Holly 
Center,  a state  residenhal  center  in  Salis- 
bury, Md.  She  was  previously  a program 
director  at  the  center. 

Nedra  Dodds  Mays,  BSOS,  a recent  gradu- 
ate of  Meharry  Medical  School,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  World  Peace  Scholarship 
and  the  James  A.  Cox  awards.  Mays 
expected  to  complete  an  internship  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia  in  Augusta, 

Ga. 

Joseph  Kuti,  AGRI,  Ph.D.,  an  assistant 
professor  at  Texas  A&I  University  has 
been  researching  the  prickly  pear  and  its 
posihve  effect  on  diabetes  for  the  last  three 
years.  People  consuming  the  plant  have 
been  found  to  have  lower  sugar  count  in 
their  blood,  according  to  Kuh. 

Karen  E.  Ruth,  ARHU,  is  the  system 
administrator  at  the  Congressional  Coun- 
try Club.  She  is  currently  engaged  and 
plans  for  a fall  1994  wedding. 
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Moving  in  1987. 
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Deborah  Che,  BSOS,  is  a second-year  Lilly 
Fellow  at  the  Indiana  University  School  of 
Public  and  Environmental  Affairs. 


Hakan  Mustafa  Beygo, 

ENGR,  M.B.A  '90, 
expected  to  work  at  Pru- 
dential Home  Mortgage 
Inc.  after  leaving  Coop- 
ers and  Lybrand  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Charles  Barone,  BSOS,  Ph.D.,  a Psycholo- 
gist Congressional  Fellow  for  1993-94,  will 
spend  a year  working  as  a legislative  assis- 
tant. He  is  a consultant  for  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  Department  of 
Psychiatry. 

Amy  Patton,  PERH,  became  head  women's 
lacrosse  coach  at  Dartmouth  University. 
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James  Racheff,  CMPS,  recently  received  a 
master's  degree  in  computer  science  from 
Hood  College  in  Frederick,  Md.  He  is 
employed  by  Data  Management  Services 
and  works  as  a computer  scientist  at  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  in  Fort  Detrick. 
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Eric  Christopher  Surette,  BMGT,  received 
his  juris  doctor  degree  from  the  Dickinson 
School  of  Law  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  June  1993. 

Valerie  B.  Cohen,  ARHU,  recently 
received  a master's  degree  in  architecture 
from  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Scott  P.  Lifschultz,  BSOS,  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  site  selection  in  the 
Greenberg  Group,  a real  state  advisory 
group  to  the  retail  industry. 

Wendy  Moore,  LFSC,  a Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer, recently  returned  from  two  years  of 
teaching  science  to  junior  high  and  high 
school  students  and  working  with  children 
on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 


Jacqueline  Mankin  Wilford,  BSOS,  is  an 
accountant  for  the  Maryland  State  and 
Washington,  D.C.  AFL-CIO.  She  and  her 
husband,  Neil,  celebrated  the  birth  of  their 
daughter  in  June  1991. 


An  Antique  Frame  of  Mind 

In  the  eyes  of  William  “Bill"  Adair,  It  is  a picture’s  frame  that  is 
worth  the  1,000  words. 

Adair  has  owned  Gold  Leaf  Studios  in  Washington,  D.C.,  a busi- 
ness specializing  in  gilded  frames,  antique  frames,  conservation  and 
architectural  gilding,  since  1982.  He  also  founded  the  newly  blos- 
soming International  Institute  for  Frame  Study  in  January  of  1993. 

Why  frames? 

“A  frame  is  to  a painting  like  a bottle  of  fine  wine  is  to  a meal— 
you  can  still  have  the  meal,  but  it’s  not  as  satisfying.  The  wine,  or 
the  frame,  prepares  the  palette  for  the  meal,  or  painting,  that  is  to 
follow,”  Adair  says. 

Paintings  sans  frames  are  incomplete  to  Adair.  “When  I see  a 
painting  that  does  not  have  an  original  frame,  I dismiss  it  as  being 
naked,”  he  says.  “It’s  not  fully  clothed;  it’s  not  a document  of  the 
past.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  museum— to  provide  us  with 
information,  not  to  decorate.” 

It  was  during  Adair’s  undergraduate  education  at  the  universi- 
ty’s College  of  Art  and  Humanities  when  he  first  found  a passion  for 
gold  leaf  paint,  which  led  to  his  passion  for  frames.  After  graduating 
in  1972,  Adair  worked  as  an  exhibition  technician  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  where  he  eventually  became  the 


Nan  DeV.-Hayes,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  a pub- 
lished writer  in  fiction  and  nonfiction, 
recently  authored  the  book.  The  Last  of  the 
Wallendas.  A resident  of  Salisbury,  Md., 
Hayes  is  founder  and  president  of  The 
Writers  Bloc,  Inc. 

Robert  J.  Liebesman,  BSOS,  received  his 
masters  degree  in  psychology  from  Seton 
Hall  University  in  Soufh  Orange,  N.J.  He 
plans  fo  pursue  doctoral  studies  in  indus- 
trial psychology  at  the  United  States  Inter- 
national University  in  San  Diego. 
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Leland  L.  Cogdell  Jr.,  JOUR,  is  an  editor  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculfure's  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Ser- 
vice in  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  also  a public 
affairs  represenfative  in  the  Maryland 
Army  National  Guard  in  Edgew'ood,  Md. 


Mark  Steimer,  JOUR,  was  promoted  to 
public  relations  account  manager  at  the 
Washington,  D.C.  office  of  Cresswell,  Mus- 
nell,  Fultz  & Zirbel,  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency.  He  previously 
served  as  administrative  manager  for  Lori- 
mar  Producfions  for  five  years. 


George  Rogers,  BMGT, 
was  named  GEICO  Cor- 
porafion's  assistant  vice 
president  with  responsibil- 
ity in  the  claims  depart- 
ment in  the  company's 
regional  office  in  Macon, 

Ga.  A Geico  employee  for  24 
years,  Rogers  was  previously 
an  execufive  assisfanf  af 
GElCO's  headquarfers  in  Wash- 
ingfon,  D.C. 


David  J.  MacCallum,  ARHU,  Ph.D.,  joined 
fhe  faculty  of  Carleton  College  in  North- 
field,  Minn.,  as  an  assisfanf  professor  of 
philosophy.  He  was  previously  a visifing 
assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Columbia,  S.C. 


official  framer. 

“When  I was  told  ‘don’t 
worry  about  the  frames,  they’re 
a dime  a dozen,’  is  when  I start- 
ed to  reaiize  that  peopie  did  not 
have  a sensitivity  toward  the 
historic  nature  of  frames,”  Adair  says. 

“The  frame  is  the  stepchild  of  the  art  world— it’s  there  but  nobody 
wants  to  deal  with  it,”  he  says  with  a iaugh,  adding  that  the  study  of 
frames  “has  never  been  undertaken  by  art  historians  in  a serious 
scholarly  fashion”  because  there  is  no  literature  on  the  subject. 

Adair  says  he  thinks  of  studying  frames  as  “studying  history.” 

“A  frame  is  a barometer  of  taste  from  each  period;  it  refiects  the 
sociai  and  aesthetic  cuitural  resonance  of  the  day,”  he  says.  “It  is 
also  a statement  about  the  painter  and  who  owned  the  painting.” 
Adair  was  the  first  Design  Feilow  to  win  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome’s  “Prix  de  Rome”  to  study  the  origins  of  frame  design.  In  1983 
he  also  put  together  an  exhibit  titled  “The  Frame  in  America”  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  continues  to  work  on  projects 
and  exhibits;  he  also  teaches  classes  and  is  working  on  a book. 

— Jennifer  Christman 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 


Friday,  April  15 

The  Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series  pre- 
sents the  Guarneri  String  Quartet  with 
Dominic  Cossa,  baritone.  At  8 p.m.  in 
Tawes  Recital  Hall.  For  more  information 
call  (301)405-5549. 

Saturday,  April  16 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
Yothu  Yindi,  an  Australian  Aboriginal 
dance  company.  At  7:15  p.m.  at  the  Pub- 
Ilk  Playhouse.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  (301)227-1711. 

Sunday,  April  17 
The  University  of  Maryland  Chorus  Con- 
cert with  the  Handel  Festival  Players  pre- 
sents “The  Glory  of  Handel!"  At  3 p.m.  in 
the  Memorial  Chapel.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (301)405-5568. 

Thursday,  April  21 

University  Theatre  presents  “The  Colored 
Museum,"  by  George  C.  Wolfe,  an  "exhibi- 
tion" of  razor-sharp  satire  “softened,  but 
not  weakened,  by  broad  good  humor."  At 
8 p.m.  in  Tawes  Theatre.  Further  perfor- 
mances on  April  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  29 
and  30.  Tickets:  $10  standard  admis- 
sion, $7  students  and  seniors.  For  further 
information  call  (301)405-2201  (voice 
and  TDD).  Listening  system  available. 

Saturday,  April  23 
The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland  World- 
Song  Series  presents  Shashmaqam,  Jew- 
ish music  from  Central  Asia.  At  8 p.m.  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Adult  Education  and  Conference  Cen- 
ter. Free  pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 
For  more  information  and  ticket  prices 
please  call  (301)403-4240. 

Wednesday,  April  27 
University  Theatre  presents  Theatre: 
Sounding  the  Humanities,  featuring  a dis- 
cussion of  “The  Colored  Museum"  with 
an  off-campus  guest  speaker.  At  noon  in 
1102  Francis  Scott  Key  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  (301)405-2201. 


The  Art  Gallery  is  hosting  Sources:  Multi- 
cultural Influences  on  Contemporary 
African  American  Sculptors,  featuring 
recent  work  by  Melvin  Edwards  of  New 
York  City:  Martha  Jackson-Jarvis  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  John  Scott  of  New  Orleans, 
La.;  Joyce  Scott  of  Baltimore,  Md.  and 
Denise  Ward-Brown  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The 
curator  is  Stephanie  Pogue,  chair 
and  professor.  Department  of  Art, 
exhibit  runs  through  April  11. 

Free.  For  more  information  call 
(301)405-2763. 


Tuesday,  April  5 

University  Theatre  presents  Marlane 
Meyer's  “Etta  Jenks,”  about  people 
caught  in  the  shallow  pursuit  of  a mean- 
ingless dream  in  a corrosive,  cynical 
world.  At  8 p.m.  in  Pugliese  Theatre. 

Open  to  public.  Further  performances  on 
April  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16  and  17.  Tickets:  $10  standard  admis- 
sion, $7  students  and  seniors.  For  more 
information  call  (301)405-2201  (voice 
and  TDD). 


Wednesday,  April  6 
The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland  Cham- 
ber Music  Series  presents  Andre  Watts. 

piano,  with  the  Chamber  Music  Society  of 
Lincoln  Center,  featuring  music  by 
Brahms,  Franck,  and  Guggenheim  Award- 
winner  Ezra  Laderman.  At  8 p.m.  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
Adult  Education  and  Conference  Center. 
Free  pre-concert  seminar  at  6:30  p.m. 

For  more  information  and  ticket  prices 
please  call  (301)403-4240. 


Joyce  Scott's  "Nanny  Gone  Wrong" 
(far  left)  and  Martha  Jackson-Jarvis' 
"Sarcophagus  III  Air " (left). 


Saturday,  April  9 

Once  Empires  Fade: 

Religion,  Ethnicity, 
and  the  Possibilities 
for  Peace.  An  interna- 
tional conference 
sponsored  by  the 
Baha'i  Chair  for  World 
Peace,  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  the 
Joseph  and  Rebecca 
Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish  Studies  and 
the  Center  for  International  Development 
and  Conflict  Management.  Performance 
art  and  readings  at  6 p.m.  in  Room  2309, 
Art-Sociology  Building.  At  the  Stamp  Stu- 
dent Union.  Continues  on  April  10  and 
11.  For  more  information  call 
(301)405-4975. 


Friends  of  MSICPA  Annual  Membership 
Recital  presents  Arthur  Greene,  pianist. 
At  8 p.m,  in  the  University  College  Confer- 
ence Center  Auditorium.  Free.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-7528. 


Tuesday,  April  12 

The  International  House  presents  Cultural 
Explosion,  an  international  performances 
and  fashion  show  put  together  by  campus 
students.  At  8 p.m.  in  Hoff  Theater.  For 
more  information  call  (301)  314-8352 


The  Department  of  Dance  presents  the 
Spring  Concert.  At  8 p.m.  in  Dorothy 
Madden  Theater,  Dance  Building.  Other 
performances  on  April  13, 14  and  15. 
Admission  $5  student,  $8  general.  For 
more  information  call  (301)405-3180. 


Wednesday,  April  13 
University  Theatre  presents  Theatre: 
Sounding  the  Humanities,  with  a discus- 
sion of  “Etta  Jenks"  with  an  off-campus 
guest  speaker.  At  noon  in  1102  Francis 
Scott  Key  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (301)405-2201. 


Thursday,  April  14 
University  Theatre  presents  Meet  the 
Artists,  a discussion  of  “Etta  Jenks”  with 
the  director  and  designers.  At  7 p.m.  (pre- 
performance) in  the  Experimental  Theatre, 
0241  Tawes  Rne  Arts  Building.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  (301)405-2201. 


Richard  Berg,  director  of  the  Physics  Lecture  Demon- 
stration Faciiity,  has  been  doing  his  "Physics  is  Phun" 
demonstrations  at  area  schools  since  1972. 


Thursday,  April  28 

University  Theatre  presents  Meet  the 
Artists,  featuring  a discussion  of  “The 
Coiored  Museum”  with  the  director  and 
designers.  At  7 p.m.  (pre-performance)  in 
the  Experimental  Theatre,  0241  Tawes 
Fine  Arts  Building.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  (301)405-2201. 

Saturday,  April  30 

The  Concert  Society  at  Maryland  Cham- 
ber Music  Series  presents  the  Takacs 

Quartet.  At  8 p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  Adult  Education 
and  Conference  Center.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  ticket  prices  please  call 
(301)403-4240. 

Wednesday,  May  4 
The  University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra  performs  Beethoven’s  The 
Creatures  of  Prometheus  and  Brahms’ 
Haydn  Variations.  At  8 p.m.  in  Tawes 
Recital  Hall.  For  more  information  call 
(301)405-5548. 

The  Department  of  Astronomy  presents 
Women  in  Astronomy;  A Pictorial  Dis- 
play. At  The  Parents  Association  Gallery. 
Stamp  Student  Union.  The  exhibit  runs 
through  May  20.  For  more  information  call 
(301)405-1512. 

Sunday,  May  8 
The  Concert  Society 
at  Maryland  Olde 
Musicke  Series  pre- 
sents Ensemble  Pro- 
ject Ars  Nova,  fea- 
turing music  by  14th 
century  composer 
Johannes  Ciconia.  At 
7:30  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Adult  Education  and  Con- 
ference Center.  Free  pre-concert  seminar 
at  6 p.m.  For  more  information  and  ticket 
prices  please  call  (301)403-4240. 


MUSIC  AT 
MARYLAND 


Lectures  and 
Symposia 

Tuesday,  March  22 
Women  in  an  Era  of  Global  Change  lec- 
ture series  presents  Peggy  Antrobus, 
director.  Women  and  Development  Unit  of 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies. 

“Women,  Development  and  Ecological 
Survival.”  At  8 p.m.  in  2203  Art/Sociolo- 
gy  Building.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  (301)  405-6877. 

Wednesday,  March  23 

Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series;  Marla  McIntosh,  professor  of 
agronomy,  presenting  “Science  for  Barbie 
and  Ken.”  At  4 p.m.  in  Room  2203,  Art- 
Sociology  Building.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)405-9355. 

Wednesday,  March  30 

Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series;  Margaret  Palmer,  professor  of 
zoology,  presenting  “Teaching  About 
Gender  and  Science."  At  4 p.m.  in  Room 
2203,  Art-Sociology  Building.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-9355. 

Wednesday,  April  6 
Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series:  William  Bechhoefer,  professor  of 
architecture,  presenting  “Place,  Time, 
and  Architecture.”  At  4 p.m.  in  Room 
2203,  Art-Sociology  Building.  For  more 
information  please  call  (301)405-9355. 

Tuesday,  April  12 
Women  in  an  Era  of  Global  Change  lec- 
ture series  presents  Aihwa  Ong,  profes- 
sor of  anthropology,  Berkeley:  author  of 
Spirits  of  Resistance  and 
Capitalist  Discipline. 
“Women  Out  of  China: 
Traveling  Tales  and  Trad- 
ing Theories  in  Postcolonial 
Feminism.”  At  8 p.m.  in 
2203  Art/Sociology  Build- 
ing. Free.  For  more 
information  call 
(301)  405- 
6877. 


Wednesday, 

April  13 

Distinguished 
Scholar-Teacher 
Lecture  Series:  Lee 
Preston,  professor 
in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Management, 
presenting  “Learning  and 
Teaching  about  Internation- 
al Business.”  At  4 p.m.  in 
Room  2203,  Art-Sociology  Build- 
ing. For  more  information  please  call 
(301)405-9355. 


Wednesday,  April  20 


Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series:  James  Dally,  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering,  presenting 
“Questioning  the  Educational  Experi- 
ence.” At  4 p.m.  in  Room  2203,  Art-Soci- 
ology Building.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)405-9355. 

Thursday,  April  21 
The  Artists-on-Art  Lecture  Series  brings 
to  campus  Helen  Frederick,  artistic  direc- 
tor of  Pyramid  Atlantic,  a center  for  hand- 
papermaking, printmaking  and  the  art  of 
the  book,  presenting  “Crossing 
Over/Changing  Places.”  At  6 p.m.  in  the 
Center  of  Adult  Education.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  (301)985-7077. 


Thursday,  May  5 

Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series:  Jerrold  Meinwald,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Cornell  University,  presenting 
“Chemical  Defense,  Sexual  Selection, 
and  Drug  Dependency  in  the  Insect 
World.”  At  3:30  p.m.  in  Room  2203,  Art- 
Sociology  Building.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)405-9355. 

The  Physics  Lecture  Series  presents 
“Physics  is  Phun— The  Physics  IQ  Test.” 

At  7:30  p.m.  in  Rooms  1410  and  1412, 
Physics  Building.  Continues  on  May  6 
and  7.  Call  (301)405-5994  one  week 
before  program  for  more  information. 


Wednesday,  April  27 
Distinguished  Scholar-Teacher  Lecture 
Series:  John  Gannon,  professor  of  com- 
puter science,  presenting  “Analyzing 
Software  for  Critical  Systems.”  At  4 
p.m.  in  Room  2203,  Art-Sociology  Build- 
ing. For  more  information  please  call 
(301)405-9355. 

Friday,  April  29 

Women:  Empowerment  Through  Knowl- 
edge, Support,  and  Relationships  A 

weekend  symposium  is  being  planned  by 
the  Women's  Studies  faculty  and  an  advi- 
sory council  chaired  by  alumna  Brenda 
Brown  Lipitz,  Class  of  '65.  Alumnae  and 
other  women  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  Women's  Stud- 
ies when  they  were  in  college  are  invited 
to  return  to  the  campus  for  speakers, 
entertainment  and  participation  work- 
shops by  faculty  about  the  scholarship  on 
gender  and  women.  Call  (800)532-6658 
or  (301)405-4631  for  more  information. 


Sports  and 
Alumni  Events 

Baseball  season  is  currently  underway 
and  runs  through  May  22.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  (301)314-7070. 

Tuesday,  March  29 
Agriculture  Alumni  Chapter  will  hold  their 
Annual  Spring  Awards  dinner  at  the 
Columbia  Inn.  For  more  information 
please  call  (301)405-7766. 

Friday,  April  22,  and 
Saturday,  April  23 

Architecture  Alumni  Chapter  will  hold 
their  annual  Lombardo  Lecture  and  the 
20th  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1974.  For 

more  information  please  call 
(301)405-7766. 


I 
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Professor  Niese's  cere- 
monial structures  are 
created  for  private  cele- 
brations and  annual 
Native  American  gather- 
ings. “Petaowihankesni,” 
or  the  Four  Generations 
Fireplace  (here  shown  in 
exhibit  at  the  Art  Gallery, 
1993),  is  used  in  the 
Inipi,  or  Breath  of  Life, 
ceremony.  It  is  an  8-foot 
diameter  site  made  of 
earth,  stone  and  color  in 
which  a fire  is  burned. 
Those  who  participate  in 
the  ceremony  are 
blessed  with  health  that 
will  ensure  their  survival 
for  four  generations— 
until  their  great-grand- 
children are  born. 


HENRY  NIESE 


Henry  Niese  celebrated  25  years  with  the  Department  of  Art  in  1993. 
As  a Native  American,  he  brings  a unique  perspective  to  his  class- 
es in  painting  and  drawing,  and  has  developed  two  very  popular  Hon- 
ors seminars:  “Art  and  Vision”  and  “A  Different  Way  of  Seeing.”  He 
has  been  active  in  Native  American  ceremony  and  the  study  of  Native 
American  art  and  culture  throughout  a distinguished  career  as  film- 
maker, painter  and  teacher.  His  art  is  represented  in  permanent  col- 
lections at  the  National  Museum  of  American  Art  and  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Whitney  Museum  and  the  New  Jersey 
State  Museum,  among  many  others. 
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Rossborougji  Festival 


Session  I 

June  6 - July  15 


Friday,  June  10 
Cavani  String  Quar- 
tet, 8:15  p.m.,  Tawes 
Recital  Hall.  Stan- 
dard admission  $15, 
senior  citizens  $12, 
students  and  Friends 
of  MSICPA  $10. 


Saturday,  June  18 
National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic/Gerhardt  Zimmer- 
man t,  8:15  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Gen- 
eral admission  $3. 


Saturday,  June  11 
National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic/James  Paul  t,  8:15 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  General 
admission  $3. 


Friday,  June  24 
Cello  t,  8:15  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Stan- 
dard admission 
$17.50,  senior  citizens 
$15,  students  and 
Friends  of  MSICPA  $12. 


Friday,  June  17 

Manhattan  Wind  Quintet , 8:15 
p.m.,  Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Stan- 
dard admission  $15,  senior  citi- 
zens $12,  students  and  Friends  of 
MSICPA  $10. 


Saturday,  June  25 
National  Orchestral  Institute 
Philharmonic/Marin  Alsop  t, 
8:15  p.m.,  Joseph  Meyerhoff  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Baltimore.  Reserved 
seating  $5. 


Friday,  July  1 

New  Xavier  Cugat  Orchestra 
Show  t,  8:15  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre. 
Standard  admission  $17.50,  senior 


One  complimentary  ticket  for  each  1994  Rossborough 
Festival  event  listed  here  is  available  to: 


students  who  register  for  Summer  Sessions 
Summer  Activity  Cardholders 


Summer  Activity  Cards 

• are  available  to  students,  faculty,  staff  and  current  members  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park.  Cards  may  also  be 
purchased  by  qualified  people  for  their  immediate  family  members. 


• go  on  sale  Tuesday,  May  23  at  the  Campus  Recreation  Services  Window, 
Reckord  Armory.  Each  card  costs  $10  and  is  valid  for  one  session  only. 


• also  entitle  the  holder  to  tennis,  weightlifting,  swimming,  basketball,  hand- 
ball, racquetball,  squash  and  participation  in  intramural  sports  at  no  addition- 
al cost.  For  minimal  fees,  cardholders  may  also  take  part  in  aerobics,  water 
aerobics  and  golf.  Information:  (301)  405-6551. 


Box  Office  Procedures 

• The  Rossborough  Festival  Box  Office  in  Tawes  Theatre  will  be  open  week- 
day afternoons  beginning  Monday,  June  6, 1994,  and  on  the  evenings  of  per- 
formances. 


• The  Rossborough  Festival  Box  Office  will  issue  complimentary  tickets  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis  to  registered  Summer  Session  students  and  to 
holders  of  Summer  Activity  Cards.  Complimentary  tickets  cannot  be  reserved 
by  phone. 


• For  information,  or  to  request  a season  brochure  with  full  details  of  the 
Rossborough  Festival,  call  (301)  405-6538. 


citizens  $15,  students  and 
Friends  of  MSICPA  $12. 


Friday,  July  8 
William  Kanengiser,  clas- 
sical guitarist,  8:15  p.m., 
Tawes  Recital  Hall.  Stan- 
dard admission  $15,  senior 
citizens  $12,  students  and 
Friends  of  MSICPA  $10. 


T 


July  14-23 

University  of  Maryland 
International  William 
Kapell  Piano  Competition 
and  Festival 

Tawes  Theatre.  July  14- 
16*,  preliminary  rounds. 

July  17-20*,  semifinal  rounds. 


he  1994  Rossborough 
Festival  is  sponsored 


by  the  Maryland 


Summer  Institute  for 


the  Creative  and 


i Performing  Arts,  infer 
mation  and  tickets 
are  available  through 
the  Rossborough  Festival  Box  Office, 
Tawes  Theatre  (301)  405-6538.  Open 
for  walk-up  and  phone  sales  Monday, 
June  6.  Summer  Activity  Card  informa- 


tion: (301)  40&6551. 


Thursday,  July  21 
Nelson  Freire  t 


* Complimentary  tickets  for  competi- 
tion rounds  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
July  16  and  17,  will  be  available  to 
Summer  Session  1 and  II  Summer 
Activity  Cardholders  and/or  regis- 
tered Session  I and  II  students. 


Friday,  July  22 
Horacio  Gutierrez  t 


Session  II 

July  18  - August  26 


Saturday,  July  23 
Competition  Final  Round,  8:30 
p.m.,  Kennedy  Center  Concert 
Hall,  with  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  con- 


University  of  Maryland  Interna- 
tional William  Kapell  Piano 
Competition  and  Festival 


y. 


July  18-20 

Competition  Semifinal  Rounds. 


Festival  Recital  Series 

Tawes  Theatre  at  8:30  p.m. 
Standard  admission  $17.50,  senior 
citizens  $15,  students  and  Friends 
of  MSICPA  $12 


ducted  by  Ran- 
dall Craig 
Fleischer.  No 
complimentary 
tickets  or  dis- 
counts avail- 
able. Tickets 
$10-$35  at  the 
Rossborough 

Festival  Box  Office,  Tawes  The- 
atre, or  the  Kennedy  Center,  (202) 
467-4600. 


Sunday,  July  17 
Garrick  Ohlsson  t 


Monday,  July  18 
Cecile  Ousset  t 


Tuesday,  July  19 
Barry  Douglas  t 


f A 10%  discount  is  offered  to 
patrons  purchasing  tickets  to  3 or 
more  events. 

The  Piano  Festival  also  includes  mas- 
ter-classes, lecture-recitals  and  other 
daytime  events,  July  18-24.  General 
admission  is  $10;  no  complimentary 
tickets  or  discounts  available.  Festival 
registration  offering  admission  to  all 
festival  events  and  competition 
rounds  is  $250  before  July  14;  $300 
after  July  14.  Registration  informa- 
tion (301)  405-6540/6548. 


Wednesday,  July  20 
Angela  Cheng  with  the 
Colorado  String  Quartet  t 


All  events  subject  to  change. 


Introducing  the  new  University  of  Maryland 
at  College  Park  Visa®  Card. 


No  Annual  Pee. 
Low  12.9%  APR. 


you  can  show  your  Maryland  pride  wherever  you  go, 
whether  it's  around  town  or  around  the  world. 

AND,  every  time  you  use  your  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park  Visa,  a donation  will  be  made  to  support  student 
groups,  college  chapters,  athletic  scholarships,  and  other 
important  programs  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  M Club  and  the  Terrapin  Club. 

THE  new  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  Visa  card 
from  First  USA  is  only  a phone  call  away... 


-s*1-800  FIRST-USA 


BENEFITS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OE 
MARYEAND  AT 
COEEEGE  PARK 
VISA  CARD 
▼ 

24-HOUR 
CARD  MEMBER 
SERVICE 

T 

ACCEPTANCE  AT 
OVER  9.S  MIEEION 
EOCATIONS 

T 

CASH  ADVANCE 
AT  OVER  84,000 
CIRRUS®  ATMS 


"The  Annual  Percentage  Rate  (12.9%  as  of  12/21/93)  is  a variable  rate  and  will  be  adjusted  monthly.  Annual  Fee;  none.  Cash  Advance  Fee;  2%  of  the  amount  of  the 
advance,  but  not  less  than  S2.00.  Minimum  Finance  Charge  in  any  month  in  which  a finance  charge  is  payable  is  $.50.  A minimum  household  income  of  $40,000  is 
required  to  qualify  for  the  Gold  Card.  A minimum  individual  income  of  $14,400  is  required  to  qualify  for  the  Classic  Card. 


Office  of  Alumni  Programs 
Rossborough  Inn 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-5425 

Address  Correction  Requested 
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